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Of company goals and human problems 





THe ECONOMIC and functional goals of a business or- 
ganization can have a direct influence on the kinds of 
problems which the organization must face and the ways 
in which it attempts to solve these problems. Therefore, 
once you know the primary orientation of an organization, 
you can—at least in our modern industrial system—begin 
to make a great many predictions concerning the stresses 
and strains with which that organization will be involved 
from the human relations standpoint. 

Factories will be too much dominated by machine- 
logic thinking. Sales organizations will be in conflict over 
individual sales versus company sales. “Arty” organiza- 
tions will drive compulsive, “businesslike” minds wild. 
Bureaucratic and paper-processing organizations will stran- 
gle themselves with red tape. 

These situations are not invariable, but are typical. If 
you should happen to have an opportunity to survey a 
number of organizations of the same type, you cannot help 
but be impressed with the similarity of problems present 
in all of them. 


—BURLEIGH B. GARDNER and Davip G. Moore, 
Human Relations in Industry. 
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Training and Development: 
An AMA Opinion Survey 

DesPir—E THE mounting tide of criti- 
cism of both supervisory training and 
management development programs, 
a questionnaire survey conducted at 
AMA’s Fall Personnel Conference found 
that more than half the respondents 
thought their companies’ supervisory 
training efforts were effective and about 
44 per cent felt the same way about their 
management development programs. 
However, supervisory training was rated 
not effective by about 28 per cent and 
management development by about 22 
per cent. 

The favorable comments on super- 
visory training stressed improvements in 
morale, productivity, administration, 
and handling of human relations. The 
objections focused on such aspects as the 
inadequate definition of goals, the dif- 
ference between program content and ac- 
tual job requirements, the lack of “real 
follow-through in training,” and the con- 
centration on training methods rather 
than results. The needs for more formal 
and frequent appraisal and greater em- 
phasis on human relations were also 
pointed out. One respondent stated flatly 
that he saw no convincing evidence of 
any lasting results, while several indi- 
cated they would prefer on-the-job or 
spot training rather than a formal pro- 
gram. 


Favorable opinions on management de- 
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velopment were more enthusiastic than 
those on supervisory training and in- 
cluded such endorsements as, “Could 
never have staffed postwar expansion 
otherwise,” and “have had managers 
when needed.” More creative thinking by 
managers, better performance appraisal, 
and improved morale were also cited as 
results. 

Several respondents qualified their ap- 
proval of management development by 
saying it benefited staff rather than line 
people or that it needed periodic read- 
justment and appraisal. Criticism was 
leveled at the narrow type of training, 
the failure to evaluate students’ abil- 
ities, and top management’s lack of un- 
derstanding of the need for an effective 
program. One executive complained that 
his company’s program was “relatively 
unplanned and disorganized,” while an- 
other said, “Due to the nature of the 
program, it is approached with negative 
feelings.” 


Company Benefits From 
Profit-Sharing Programs 

Do pRoFIT-sHARING plans pay off in 
terms of improved employee morale and 
efficiency? According to a recent Confer- 
ence Board study,* most companies with 
programs for rank-and-file workers seem 
satisfied that they do. 

*“Sharing Profits With Employees,” Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 162, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1957. 





Of the 242 companies surveyed, 204 
have active plans, while the remainder 
have discontinued their plans during the 
past 10 years. In about one quarter of the 
companies, the plans are of the current 
distribution type; deferred distribution 
is practiced by 59 per cent. In 17 per 
cent of the companies, both current and 
deferred distributions are contained 
either in a single plan or in two comple- 
mentary plans. 

Over half the respondents believe that 
they have received “important benefits” 
from their plans, the survey found. 
About a third felt that they had gained 
some general benefits, and only 6 per 
cent said they had not derived any no- 
ticeable benefits from them. 

Among the gains most frequently men- 
tioned are improved employee morale, 
lowered labor turnover, improved pro- 
duction and efficiency, increased interest 
in the company welfare, better coopera- 
tion among employees, and reduction in 
costs. One employer commented that his 
plan had provided an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with employees such matters as 
“source of profits, narrow margins be- 
tween profit and loss, new developments, 
promoting economy, and greater produc- 
tivity,” and that this had “promoted mo- 
rale, eficiency, and teamwork.” 

On the other hand, over one-third of 
the companies with current plans and 
one quarter of those with deferred plans 
indicate that they are not wholly satis- 
fied with their programs. The most-fre- 
quently cited cause of disappointment 
is that the plan has not stimulated 
employees to become more efficient. An- 
other complaint is the employees merely 
take the plan for granted. Seven com- 
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panies mention that the share of the 
profits going to employees was too small 
to be of much interest to them. 

Nearly a third of the current distribu- 
tion plans have been discontinued since 
1946, while the rate for deferred plans 
is much lower (8.8 per cent). Union 
opposition accounts for the largest sin- 
gle group of discontinuances. The report 
notes that while union leaders have tra- 
ditionally been opposed to profit sharing, 
43 per cent of the companies have union 
contracts and 17 per cent have incor- 
porated the provisions of the _profit- 
sharing plan into their contract. Most 
of these companies say that local union 
officials are in favor of the plans. 


Thirty Men and a Machine 
THoucH sPECULATIONS about the social 
and psychological effects of automation 
abound, there have been few serious stud- 
ies of the actual impact on workers and 
work groups of a major technological in- 
novation. A notable new contribution to 
the literature is Charles R. Walker’s 
Toward the Automatic Factory, a lively 
report on the author’s three-year study of 
the mechanical, social, and human difh- 
culties encountered in “getting the bugs 
out” of a new semi-automatic plant of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation.* Its find- 
ings merit careful scrutiny by all man- 
agements either already involved in, or 
preparing to grapple with, similar tech- 
nological revolutions. 

Possibly the single most striking fact 
that emerges from this story of “‘a three- 





*C. R. Walker, Toward the Automatic Factory: 
A Case Study of Men and Machines. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1957. $5.00. 
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year battle between 30 men and a ma- 
chine” is that many of the human trou- 
bles arose from management’s tendency 
to view the workers in the new mill as a 
collection of individuals rather than as 
members of a team. Thus when, after 17 
months, an incentive plan was finally an- 
nounced, it was indignantly rejected be- 
cause it eliminated two men from each 
of the three crews and covered only the 
crew operators. After management of- 
fered to retrain and find new jobs for the 
six men and broadened the plan to in- 
clude indirect labor, production rose 
sharply, only to slump again when the 
old mill shut down and several crew 
members in the new mill were bumped. 
The best part of three years went by 
betore a state of high productivity and 
good morale was achieved. A better un- 
derstanding of the plant as a work com- 
munity and a social system, Mr. Walker 
points out, might have avoided much of 
the conflict and confusion along the way. 

Much grief might have been avoided 
also by more extended technical and psy- 
chological preparation for the change. In 
the early critical months, the men did 
not believe that the mill would reach 
estimated capacity or that it would ever 
earn them as much as they had made on 
the old type of mill. They were afraid of 
their jobs and doubted whether they 
would ever get used to them; and they 
felt that their job security was only tem- 
porary and that either all or part of them 
would soon be out of work. Though 
events proved that all these fears were 
unfounded, it is worth noting that the 
worry about security persisted. Even at 
the end of the study period, the men 


were not sure in their own minds that 
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the new mill represented progress for 
them. 

While the workers welcomed the relief 
from their former physical drudgery, 
they were concerned about the fact that 
an operating crew now consisted of nine 
men, instead of the 20 or 30 who had 
been needed in the old mill. In the event 
of a depression, they reasoned, they 
might lose three days’ work out of four, 


_because the new mill turned out four 


times as much as the old. There were 
fewer job classes, and hence fewer oppor- 
tunities for promotion. None of them 
had any hope of rising in the mill hier- 
archy—the better jobs, they felt, would 
go henceforth to “college boys.” In gen- 
eral, there was a feeling that the com- 
pany was getting much more out of in- 
creased production than the men were 
sharing. 

Whether fact or fear, these are ideas 
of which more will be heard as the trend 
toward automation gathers momentum. 
Increasingly, the onus will fall, on man- 
agement and labor leaders alike, to prove 
that technological progress really means 
progress for everyone—or, in Mr. Walk- 
er’s words, “to make it so, if it isn’t.” 


Engineering Manpower: 
Shortage or No? 

Controversy Has been raging since the 
publication last summer of a study by 
David M. Blank and George J. Stigler 
in which the authors concluded that 
the much-publicized engineer shortage 
was a myth.* Some influential support 





*D. M. Blank and G. J. Stigler, The Demand 
and Supply of Scientific Personnel, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1957. 
$4.00. 





for this view, if not for the statistical rea- 
soning behind it, was recently forth- 
coming in an article in Fortune.* 

“Almost overnight,” the article points 
out, “the commotion over the nation’s 
‘critical shortage’ of engineers has faded 
to a whisper. . . . The suddenness of the 
turn in the engineer market strongly 
suggests, of course, that the shortage 
never was as severe as popularly be- 
lieved.” 

While conceding that the market may 
tighten again with an increase in defense 
spending, Fortune says there is strong 
evidence that the supply of engineers may 
now be growing about as rapidly as the 
demand for them. Over the next eight 
years, it thinks, the anticipated demands 
for engineers will be met by the number 
that, according to the U. S. Office of 
Education estimates, will graduate dur- 
ing that period. Which seems to be an- 
other way of saying that whether there 
was a shortage or not, it’s gone for good. 

Perhaps it is worth noting that this 
“anticipated” demand is based on the as- 
sumption that the ratio of engineers in 
the U. S. labor force will continue to in- 
crease at the same rate as during the 
years 1940 to 1955. Actually, however, 
as the technical manpower consultants, 
Deutsch & Shea, Inc., have pointed out 
in a recent study,** the demand for 
engineers has been accelerating much 


December, 1957. 
**Deutsch & Shea, Inc., The Supply and De- 
mand of Engineers, 1950-1960. Published by 
Industrial Relations News, New York, 


$3.00. 


1957. 
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more rapidly since the outbreak of the 
Korean War: engineering employment 
rose 44 per cent from 1950 to 1957, while 
total employment rose only 13 per cent. 
Projections that treat the years 1940-1955 
as a single period may be seriously mis- 
leading because they embrace entirely 
different sets of economic circumstances. 

As for the contention that there never 
really was a shortage, the Deutsch & 
Shea study points out that, from 1950 to 
1956, total additions to the engineering 
professions averaged 46,000 a year; but 
of these, only 64 per cent were engineer- 
ing graduates. Thus, employers looking 
for college-trained engineers often had to 
settle for other kinds of help, or go with- 
out. For the years 1957-60, the study 
anticipates, the demand will certainly 
not be lower than the 1950-56 average, 
assuming that defense expenditures rise 
and the private sector of the economy 
continues to expand; on the other hand, 
the calculated yearly increase of engi- 
neering graduates for those years will be 
only 40,300, a figure substantially below 
even the 1950-56 average annual demand. 
Therefore, the study concludes, there has 
been a shortage, certainly of graduate 
engineers, and it’s going to go on, at 
least for several years. 

Well, it all seems to be a question of 
what you mean by “shortage,” and whose 
figures you read. Possibly, individual 
companies would be best advised not to 
draw too-hasty conclusions from over- 
all trends that may have little relevance 
to their own industry’s particular needs. 








What's so wrong with the idea of paying more 
for better work? It's high time, says the author, 
to revive this dying concept. 


Whatever Became of 


Merit Rating? 


Back 1s THe pays when manage- 
ment was able to introduce adminis- 
trative concepts pretty much on their 
merit, and very much _ unilaterally, 
wage and salary philosophies were 
usually presented in a_ three-phase 
package which went something like 
this: 

1. Establish the general wage level. 

2. Evaluate all jobs from lowest to 
highest and rate them in such a way 
that the average paid for all jobs more 
or less equals the general wage level. 

3. Within each one of these evalu- 
ated jobs, set up a range of rates so 
that merit and ability may be re- 
warded. 

Today, our friends of yesteryear 
would most likely be appalled by the 
imminent bankruptcy of this compen- 
sation philosophy—though it was one 
which logically drew much water, 
which technically could be made to 
work, and which in practice proved 
its value for many years. 

Thousands of words have been 
written to explain what has happened 
to the systems of setting general wage 


levels. Many good thinkers in this 
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field reiterate that general wage levels 
are related to no precise measure, that 
wage patterns are identifiably con- 
nected only with the demands put 
upon the pacesetters themselves. This 
thesis has some basis in fact, but all 
hope is not abandoned; there still re- 
mains a serious effort, even among the 
pacesetters, to relate wage levels to 
measurable benchmarks, such as sur- 
veys, or productivity, or per cent of 
operating income. The current lack of 
success of these efforts should be only 
a partial indictment of their basic be- 
liefs and intents; there are signs of a 
return to rationality in this area. 

Job evaluation has fared rather bet- 
ter. Even the AFL-CIO has _half- 
heartedly endorsed it, intimating that 
it isn’t too bad, if the union can be in 
on it with equal or dominant voice. 
The concept has gone through its 
trials of too much refinement, too pre- 
cise a reference point, too many cooks, 
and too little common sense. By and 
large, however, the idea of stacking 
up jobs in order of their relative value 
is sound, and has seemingly weath- 
ered its storms in strength. 





But as for the concept of rewarding 
virtue, usually called “merit” or “per- 
formance” rating, this is quietly and 
all too quickly disappearing from the 
industrial scene. Management and 
labor have apparently joined hands in 
this act, which can’t quite be called 
murderous mainly because of the lack 
of violence and the presence of an 
enveloping apathy. No matter by 
whose hand, or how, merit rating 
may be only a fond remembrance be- 
fore we know it. 

What has happened to a good idea? 
Might we take time off from killing it 
to examine, first, how merit rating 
came into being; second, what factors 
have contributed to its downfall; and, 
finally, what we could do to save the 
life of a sound and usable concept? 

The idea of paying varying rates 
for the same job was soundly based 
on the fact that people differ. To this 
was added the growing conviction 
that by offering more to those who 
could produce more, or produce bet- 
ter, some individuals working on the 
same job would produce at different 
rates than others, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 

Anyway, whoever got the idea said 
to his people, in effect: “This job pays 
30 cents an hour for middling work. 
Now, if you’re just learning the job, 
or you're lazy, or a bit on the stupid 
side, I'll pay you only 25 cents. If you 
produce enough, or turn out quality 
goods, and are faithful in attendance, 
so that you equal the middling work- 
ers, I'll pay you 30 cents. But if you’re 
really good at this job and stick close 
to your knitting, I’ll pay you 35 cents.” 
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This was a real incentive, and most 
people responded to it. The boss gave 
“a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work,” 
and if the employee really performed 
according to the rules he got extra 
pay for extra quality or extra produc- 
tion. This was democracy in action: 
“To each in accordance with his abil- 
ity.” This was Mr. Alger translated to 
the shop. 

Further, it worked, and worked 
well, for many years. 

Then things started happening, such 
as: 

1. The unions (especially the CIO) 
didn’t like the idea. 

2. Employees in general didn’t like 
it. 

3. Management in general didn’t 
like it. 

Let’s take a look at the reasons be- 
hind the attitudes of these three 
groups. 


Reasons for Union Opposition 

While the AFL strategists found 
performance rating somewhat compat- 
ible with their craft dignity (though 
they didn’t go all the way on different 
rates for the same job title, it was 
certainly not a startling concept to 
them), the CIO, always socialistically- 
minded, threw their editorial strength 
behind the popular but fallacious be- 
lief that men are pretty much alike 
and should be paid alike. They could 
not make this particular idea stick be- 
cause even their own most militant 
members recognized real differences 
in job values. But the idea of paying 
different rates for the same job was 
distasteful to the great commonizing 
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movement (and by arguing for and 
obtaining flat cents-per-hour increases 
they somewhat aborted even job value 
differences). 

These union leaders had some tell- 
ing arguments on their side, for ex- 
ample: 

“Merit” rating wasn’t “performance” 
rating, but rather a peculiarly invid- 
ious form of favoritism. The boss did 
not give the good producer the raise; 
he saved it for the apple-polisher, or 
the company man, or the scab, or the 
free-rider. Merit increases became re- 
wards for behavior apart from the 
job. 

Undoubtedly, there is much truth 
in these allegations. Performance rat- 
ings on unmeasured jobs are difficult 
to make and keep objective. It’s always 
pleasant and satisfying—and only too 
human—to recognize the guy who 
goes along with you. It’s hard to give 
a raise to a surly introvert, even 
though his production and quality are 
tops. 

Perhaps these are good reasons for 
seriously questioning the merit-rating 
procedure, even if they weren't the 
real reasons for scuttling it. 

Further (the unions argued), per- 
formances by individuals should be 
alike on the same job. This was more 
or less an attempt to repeal the law of 
individual differences—the expression 
of a socio-political conviction. The 
pace on any given job should be set 
below what the average individual 
ought to be able to do, in order that 
the sluggish and the stupid won’t be 
too far out of line. As for the people 
capable of producing more, if they 
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value life and limb, they had better 
restrict themselves to the “average.” 

But here again, human nature con- 
quered political ideology. People 
wanted to get more if they produced 
more or better. How could this basic 
human urge be reconciled with the 
party line? 

The answer was supplied by men 
like the late Joseph Scanlon. Simply 
stated it was to retain the group, or 
the class concept, but to satisfy the 
urge for “more” by a group incentive. 
If production, and quality (as some- 
times measured by profit) increased, 
everyone, regardless of his individual 
contribution, shared in the increase. 
This was merit rating without the 
evil connotation of the individual re- 
ward. 


Why Employees Didn't Like It 


Among the reasons why employees, 
in general, disliked the merit rating 
concept we may note: 

The urge to conform, so strongly 
encouraged by our social system, gen- 
erally wins out over the urge to excel. 
Though a worker may like getting 
higher pay for producing more, he is 
likely to hold back if his co-workers 
take a dim view of his standing out. 
He doesn’t want to be different—es- 
pecially if objective measures of per- 
formance are weak or lacking, and 
the appraisal is subjective—unless 


being different is approved. 

In any event, it turned out that 
often the extra pay wasn’t worth the 
extra effort or, perhaps, the extra risk. 
Back in the days when a typical begin- 
ning rate for production workers was 





50 cents an hour, and a range up to 
60 cents was established for merit, an 
industrious and capable employee 
could raise his standard of living 20 
per cent by bucking for the top rate. 
The flat cents-per-hour-increase philos- 
ophy of the 30's, 40’s, and early 50’s 
militated against a percentage increase 
in the merit ranges, so that it was 
typical for the same 10 cents range to 
be attached to a job rate of, say, $2.50 
an hour. Here, working for the top 
rate, and getting it, produced only a 
4 per cent increase in the man’s living 
standard—not enough, apparently and 
somewhat understandably, to justify 
the effort, or perhaps to override the 
social pressures mentioned above. 

Again, it was difficult, as a rule, to 
explain to employees the basis for the 
merit increases—regardless of the po- 
sition in the job hierarchy and re- 
gardless of the intelligence and 
understanding of the worker. Hence 
the typical reaction: “Pay me the job 
rate as long as I’m on the job. If 
I’m no good, put me on a lower job 
or fire me. If I’m real good, promote 
me. But don’t discriminate against me 
because you don’t like the way I part 
my hair.” 


Failure in Communication 

Here, management must bear part 
of the onus, through its failure to 
communicate. One merit rating plan, 
for instance, requires a numerical rat- 
ing on the “characteristic” called “de- 
pendability.” Now this is a pretty 
broad word which was originally 
meant to measure “being on time,” 
“being there at all,” “consistency of 
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performance”—all identifiable and ob- 
jectively measurable behavior patterns 
which almost any employee could 
understand. But his foreman rated 
him on the abstract characteristic, “de- 
pendability,” which he couldn’t under- 
stand—and the confusion was multi- 
plied when the boss began reading 
into this trait such things as “ready 
to join any union that comes along” 
or “isn’t good company man.” 

Frequently, also, management failed 
not only to communicate, but to be 
rational in setting up the factors 
against which merit was to be ap- 
praised. For example, a numerical rat- 
ing was required on “versatility,” 
which was defined as “ability to per- 
form adequately more than one job 
in the department.” As a result, the 
highly capable one-job man (who may 
or may not have had the opportunity 
to learn additional jobs) had difficulty 
in understanding why he could not 
obtain top rating on a job on which 
he was demonstrating top rate ability. 
This appears to be a justifiable com- 
plaint. 

The mathematical precision of some 
merit-rating plans provoked unrest 
also. In many of the point-system 
plans, which attach a numerical rating 
to the behavior being rated, the ac- 
cumulated total points are directly 
related to the dollar position in the 
rate range. For example, a rating of 
0-20 might mean the bottom rate; a 
rating of 21-40, the second step, and 
so on. Naturally, many individual 
ratings, over a course of years, will 
land just one rating point below the 
breakpoint—a trivial difference which 
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may mean 25 to 5 cents per hour 
difference in pay. 

Particularly when the ratings rested 
in whole or in part on subjective 
factors, such minor differences were, 
and are, difficult to explain. It is true 
that people face “breakpoints” every 
day, such as “coming of age,” or “ex- 
ceeding the speed limit”; but these 
mostly are measured against concrete 
immutables, like time or distance. The 
fact that there are parallels—such as 
the passing mark in school subjects 
—doesn’t ease the situation. The em- 
ployee is apt to indict the whole sys- 
tem if he fails by a few points to 
obtain the same pay as his pal, who, 
to his mind, is just about on a par 
with him. 


Negative Attitudes of Management 


Surprisingly enough, management, 
from bottom to top, developed a nega- 
tive attitude. toward the idea of recog- 
nizing individual merit. This was 
particularly true of hourly-paid jobs, 
but it applied to the higher-paying 
salaried jobs also. Some _ reasons 
gleaned by the author in discussions 
with other management people are: 

Out of the resentment engendered 
by the ClO-inspired “equality of man” 
concept, managers, either consciously 
or unconsciously, verbally or subvocal- 
ly, assumed the attitude, “if equial 
treatment is what they want, that is 
what they’ll get.” Like most emotional 
approaches, this rested at least partly 
on the recognition that most merit 
schemes weren’t working anyhow. But 
apart from this, there was a desire to 
“get even”—to permit some good men 
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to suffer because their leaders were 
leading them astray. 

Then the lower echelons of manage- 
ment weren’t equipped to withstand 
the terrific pressure from employees 
and their union representatives to 
move men up the merit scale so they 
could get higher earnings. Again, in 
the absence of objective performance 
standards, it was difficult to defend 
positionings. It was easier to change 
the rating. (“Give the guy a raise, 
and get him off your neck.”) 

This, accompanied by an amazing 
lack of management knowledge of 
what was going on, wrecked the nor- 
mal distribution of performance, and 
produced a skewed distribution of 
rates in which only the beginner, or 
the hopeless misfit, stuck at the bot- 
tom. 

In support of this situation some 
personnel men and some operating 
managers argued: “If our selection is 
good, and our termination policy is 
sound, and our training program does 
its job, then the vast majority of our 
people should be at top rate.” This 
beautiful rationalization fails to take 
into account, first, the necessity of 
ever-improving standards, and job re- 
quirements. Men progress but so do 
the demands put upon them by their 
jobs. Compare the demands put on a 
stationary engineer, operating a 


1200-pound, high-temperature boiler, 
against those put on his predecessor 
who operated a 15-pound, coal-fired 
iron furnace 35 years ago. 

Second, you can’t talk a basic fact 
out of existence. Individual differences 
are here to stay. By clever selection 





you can reduce the observable range 
of differences, but by equally clever 
adaptations of more precise measure- 
ment, you can restore the measurable 
differences. For instance, an experi- 
enced factory manager can walk 
through a production department 
staffed with apparently competent peo- 
ple and very closely estimate the per- 
formance of the department as a 
whole. If he spends a little time there 
he can observe some differences in 
individual performance. But if he hires 
an intelligent methods-study engineer 
who understands his business, he can 
obtain precise individual performance 
data which will demonstrate consider- 
able differences in the amount and 
quality of individual output. These 
differences will be so wide that if his 
workforce were made up of the low 
25 per cent of the employees observed, 
the output would be so low as to pre- 
clude the possibility of profit in that 
operation. In short, payoff differences 
exist—but they can only be discovered 
by refined techniques. 


Measured Work Plans 

Another reason for the decline of 
the merit concept was that there grew 
up, partially to replace it, a system 
based on “accurate” performance 
which rewarded individual variations 
in production. The many “measured 
work” schemes, which provided extra 
compensation for extra production, 
were based on performance factors 
which could be identified, timed, pho- 
tographed, graphed, and in other ways 
tied down to numbers. This was espe- 
cially true where the content of the 
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job was largely manual. Frederick 
Taylor had little trouble measuring 
the work of Schmidt with his wheel- 
barrow. There might be arguments 
as to the accuracy of the measuring 
process; there could be few arguments 
over what was being measured. 

For a time, such systems satisfied 
the need to recognize human differ- 
ence, but then troubles began to de- 
velop in this approach—some of 
which are pertinent to our theme. 
Jobs began to grow more complex; 
the manual requirements decreased, 
the mental and attention and aware- 
ness factors increased. The quality of 
the end product became as important 
as the quantity turned out. So, over 
and above the measurement of pro- 
duction per se, there was an attempt 
to measure the trace effects on qual- 
ity—and a visible lessening of objec- 
tivity as a result. 

The growing continuity of most 
manufacturing processes was a further 
complication. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to spot at what precise 
point in the process there is an action 
which interferes with quantity or qual- 
ity, or, conversely, an action which 
markedly improves either quantity or 
quality. Or, as the saying goes, “Who 
did what to what?” This failure to 
identify and measure important job 
elements apart from the actual amount 
produced had a most unlooked-for and 
unwelcome result. On those relatively 
unskilled jobs where manual effort is 
preponderant and measurable, a wage 
incentive could be introduced. Thus, 
an unskilled warehouseman, paid a 
base rate of $2.00 per hour could fre- 
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quently make a bonus of 30 to 40 per 
cent, giving him a gross rate of $2.60 
to $2.80 per hour. The highly skilled 
operator, whose main concern was in- 
telligent attention time, which could 
not be accurately measured, received 
perhaps a 5 to 10 per cent bonus on 
top of a $2.50 rate, giving him gross 
earnings about equal to those of the 
unskilled employee, or less. 

As a natural consequence, competent 
employees not only refused to bid on 
the higher-skilled jobs but often de- 
serted them for the lower-rated but 
higher-paying slots; young men turned 
down opportunities for mechanical 
craft training, because a warehouse 
tractor operator could earn more on a 
cleaner, less-demanding job; manage- 
ment feared to introduce wage in- 
centives in new fields (such as clerical 
work) because it was now known that 
this would result in paying more for 
work of lesser value. A strange twist 
indeed to the merit concept—the 
greater rewards going to inferior abil- 
ity simply because the higher abilities 
could not be measured! 

As usual, when faced with an ap- 
parently unworkable scheme, manage- 
ment cast about for an alternative.’ 


* An interesting alternative is reported in The 
Management Record, September, 1957, p. 317. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company offers its 
employees a Special Merit Increase, over and 
above the advertised top rate for any job, based 
on recorded performance which exceeds ‘the 
requirements of the job in 5 of 9 measured 
items. The employee receives this SMI only so 
long as he maintains outstanding performance. 
According to the report, employees reach the 
top of the advertised range largely on the basis 
of service. About 35 per cent or 175 employees 
then qualify for the SMI; about three or four 
a year lose it. A pertinent question is: Why 
can’t the system be incorporated in the adver- 
tised range? 
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The most obvious solution to the 
problem, and the easiest, was the 
single job rate, leaving to job evalua- 
tion and some measured-work plan 
the task of spreading differences in 
ability. The idea that employees in 
the same job contributed in varying 
degrees to the success of the operation 
in ways other than direct manual out- 
put was regretfully abandoned, but 
with the hope that something could 
eventually be done about it. 


Some Suggested Approaches 


Management needs to tackle this 
problem through a variety of ap- 
proaches: 

1. First and foremost, we need to 
reaffirm our faith in the concept of a 
reward for merit. 

We must be blunt and positive about 
this. Employees are impelled to con- 
form in large part because manage- 
ment, too, has tacitly accepted this 
motive. We must sell employees (and, 
just as vigorously, the men who su- 
pervise them) on the fact that people 
do differ—that they do produce at 
different rates and with different de- 
grees of quality, and that better-than- 
average quality and production should 
be rewarded. 

We need to build up the desire to 
excel—to stand out from the crowd. 
After all, people take pride in making 
birdies, sinking the 8-ball on a bank 
shot, and having the prettiest garden 
on the block. Why can’t we translate 
this kind of motivation to the shop 
or the office? 

2. We need good, reliable, objective 
measures of performance which are 





readily understood by manager and 
employee altke. 

As has been said, many of the yard- 
sticks used to measure merit focused 
on manual production only, and dis- 
regarded other performance factors. 
But, as Thorndike pointed out, any- 
thing that exists at all, can be meas- 
ured. It is our job in management 
to spend the time and money required 
to measure the differences in _per- 
formance which we know exist. Even 
in a continuous process where the in- 
dividual contribution seemingly is 
hidden, there must be a reason for 
having a man in the processing se- 
quence. What is this reason? What 
does he contribute to the final prod- 
uct? If his function is unknown, the 
job should be eliminated; if his func- 
tion is known it can be measured. 


Measurable Behavior 

Suppose, for example, our final 
product is a high-grade gasoline. The 
crude goes in one end of our plant, 
and Blue Goose Special comes out the 
other. The system is highly mech- 
anized, and manual work is at a 
minimum. Nonetheless, each opera- 
tor of one of the parts of the continu- 
ous process does something. He runs 
through a certain amount of oil in 
one form or another. He watches tem- 
perature and pressure gauges. He 
may run off and test samples. He 
records. He adjusts. He starts up. He 
closes down. He makes mistakes; or 
he doesn’t. There are all behaviors, 
and all measurable. He either does his 
job so that things run as planned or 
as scheduled, or he doesn’t, in vary- 
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ing degrees. About one of him you 
say: “He’s tops. I wouldn’t want to 
try to get along without him.” About 
another: “He’s a problem. He doesn’t 
seem to be able to follow standards 
in testing his samples.” Nowhere have 
we mentioned him as a personality; 
what we are describing is his work. 

3. We need not shrink from assess- 
ing aspects of personal behavior which 
affect performance if we can devise a 
system that will accurately record the 
employee's behavior. 

If an employee’s job requires him 
to meet people graciously and he does 
it in such a way as to alienate the 
customers then such personal behavior 
is unacceptable—and he should be 
down-rated because of it. To define 
adequately and tightly the kind of 
behavior that is desirable or objection- 
able as it affects job performance is 
a neat and danger-ridden task, but it 
can be done. Here it is essential to 
keep one’s eye on the ball all the 
time—the ball of performance. We 
don’t rate a receptionist on “gracious 
conduct”; we rate her on the reaction 
of the people she receives. If she con- 
ducts her business with no fuss, gets 
visitors to the right people on the 
right floor at the right time, she is 
doing the job as advertised. If she does 
it in such a way that visitors go out 
of their way to compliment the firm 
on her skill, then she is doing a better 
job and should be rewarded for it— 
and told why. If she _ misdirects 
visitors, or snaps at them, or leaves 
them waiting while she finishes the 
page of the book she is reading, she 
is doing less than advertised. Here, 
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there should be no hesitation in rating 
her performance down, in specific be- 
havioral terms. She is “sarcastic” 
(three visitors said so). She is “not 
paying attention” (two visitors and 
two employees reported that she sent 
callers to the wrong floor). She is 
“stubborn” (when confronted with 
documented mistakes, she refused to 
acknowledge them). She is a “pre- 
varicator” or a “gold-bricker” (in the 
same instance she said it was the fault 
of others). 

Note that these ratings have no 
psychological overtones. They employ 
only familiar descriptive words, linked 
with specific performance that has 
been documented in writing. 

4. We should consider carefully 
whether we want to rate individuals 
on personal behavior apart from spe- 
cific job performance. 

A business is a community, if not a 
“family.” If it’s to be anything but 
a robot world, if it’s to be humanly 
worth while at all, it must possess the 
kind of atmcsphere characterized by 
such behavioral terms as “friendly,” 
“cooperative,” “interested,” “sociable,” 
“compatible,” and the like. These as- 
pects of behavior may bear no direct 
relation to performance, yet they may 
well be of prime importance in de- 
termining the tone of the organiza- 
tion. And this may be the extra some- 
thing that gives the organization the 
necessary slight edge over its compe- 
tition. 

We may wish, therefore, to rate an 
employee on characteristics which do 
not affect Ais performance, primarily 
as a device to urge him to improve 
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his place in the plant community. We 
may have a surly, grouchy misanthrope 
whose work is tops so far as quality 
and output go; yet we might rate 
him below average because he is a 
sore spot in an otherwise harmonious 
organization and, measurably, affects 
the performance of others. It may be 
argued that so long as we keep him 
on the job and he performs better 
than average we have no right to 
down-rate him—that, if we require 
“harmoniousness” on the job, we 
should either transfer him to a solitary 
post, or terminate him. The operative 
factor here, however, is the phrase, 
“if we require harmoniousness.” If, in 
writing the specifications of the job 
as we evaluate it, we clearly set forth 
the requirement that the incumbent 
must be friendly, sociable, and so on, 
and advise applicants accordingly, 
then we not only have the right, but 
the duty to rate the employee on these 
non-performance traits. (Here again, 
documentation is a must. The super- 
visor must be required to observe and 
record behavior, just as he observes 
and records job-related performance.) 
The objective is not so much to re- 
tain good performers on the payroll, 
as to endeavor, by means of the age- 
old system of penalties and rewards, 
to convert the individual to acceptable 
personal behavior. 

5. We should make the game worth 
the candle. 

Though monetary incentives may 
be overworked in certain situations, 
they still operate. A merit range of 3 
to 5 per cent is not sufficient incentive 
in itself to encourage the superior 








performance we wish to rate and re- 
ward. 

Unfortunately, there is little experi- 
mental evidence in the literature to 
tell us how much “more” will create 
the work patterns we desire. Experi- 
ence, in those industries where meas- 
ured-work plans have been in effect 
for many years, seems to indicate that 
somewhere between 15 and 30 per 
cent added compensation is an ade- 
quate incentive. If these are trust- 
worthy data, then we should use a 
merit range of at least 15 per cent. 
Not only should the total spread of 
the range be adequate; the steps in 
the range should also indicate a real 
reward for progress. Fewer steps with 
significant differences between each 
are better than a number of steps, 
each one only slightly higher than the 
one below. 


6. The use of a merit range need 
not be incompatible with a separate or 
an integrated measured-work plan. 

A measured-work plan, if centered 
on individual performance, is difficult 
if not impossible to apply to many 
job categories. It is one thing to time- 
study a warehouse tractor operator 
job, where the work is repetitive; it 
is quite another to study the perform- 
ance of a traffic clerk, the real value 
of whose job may rest upon a single 
decision, taking five minutes a day. 
Probably, the time will come when 
we can measure and record such 
work, but it hasn’t arrived as of now— 
and in the meantime we need rewards 
for better performance on such jobs. 

Furthermore, even measured jobs 
contain many elements that do not 
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lend themselves to the precise tabula- 
tion necessary in conventional time- 
bonus plans. Reverting to the example 
of the warehouse tractor operator, we 
can readily measure, record, and pay 
for such things as number of units 
handled, damage to product, care of 
equipment, and the like. We cannot 
measure, record, and pay for such im- 
portant but non-repetitive factors as 
being cooperative with the chain of 
work and the chain of command, be- 
ing willing to transfer to other jobs in 
an emergency, being a part of the 
plant community and so on. Yet, 
these are observable behavior patterns 
which can be recorded and paid for, 
it not measured in minutes or observ- 
able damage or quality. The day may 
come when they may be so measured, 
and then such performance records 
might well be integrated into some 
total extra compensation scheme 
which incorporates both a “merit” 
rating and a measured work perform- 
ance. 

7. Finally, the plan must be made 
to work. 

This involves all echelons of man- 
agement. Given a _ workable plan, 
predicated on recorded behavior pat- 
terns, top management must endorse 
it, and continuously insist on its being 
administered to the letter.2 Written 


* Before management endorses it, management 
must decide whether it is worth while. To run a 
merit-rating scheme on a performance basis is 
a costly project in terms of time, energy and 
dollars. First-line supervision must be trained 
to observe and to record accurately, and to stick 
to their guns. An immense amount of paper 
work is involved in adequate documentation. 
Top management time both in administration 
and audit is essential. Of course, the point of 
this article is that the effort is worth the cost 
involved. 
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rules, well publicized, are a necessity 
to equitable and firm administration. 
The first-line supervisors responsible 
for administering the plan must be 
made aware that deviations from it 
will be a reflection on their managerial 
abilities. 

To such administration must be 
added frequent and precise audits. 
Not only should statistical analyses of 
wage distribution be a regular and 
normal control; there must also be 
an appraisal of individual perform- 
ance by someone other than the em- 
ployee’s supervisor. The personnel 
man can well perform this function 
in his role, not of a policeman, but of 
an educator whose responsibility it is 
to appraise the workability of the 
plans he has developed and which 
operating management has accepted. 

One more managerial check should 
be added—that of keeping top man- 
agement advised how the plan works. 
The boss must take the time to read 
the reports, and to act on them where 
action is indicated. This does not mean 
that he should personally clear every 
merit increase—though it is worthy of 
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note that in one factory employing 
over 400 people, the plant manager 
insists On approving each merit in- 
crease, and approves it only when the 
immediate supervisor convinces him 
that the employee deserves it. This 
happens not to be martinet manage- 
ment, and is one of the few instances 
where a merit-rating plan is really 
working as designed. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
this article has not been written out 
of a desire to resuscitate outmoded 
management methods. It is the au- 
thor’s firm conviction that employees 
whose performance is adequately ap- 
praised—and rewarded—will invari- 
ably respond to the attention given to 
them as individuals; that merit rating 
offers a management tool that can en- 
hance the dignity of each employee 
and at the same time confer upon the 
enterprise as a whole the benefits of 
improved performance. It is high time 
to bring back to life a valuable proced- 
ure which is being killed only because 
of apathy and inattention to the 
fundamentals of good personnel man- 
agement. 





Honor Graduates Make Good 


HONOR STUDEN’S in college have a good chance for financial success in later 
life according to a recent survey of 61 New York University graduates who 
graduated summa cum laude between World Wars I and II. Almost half 
(46 per cent) of these alumni earn more than $15,000 a year. About one-fifth 
earn more than $25,000 and two have annual incomes above $50,000. 

Thirty-four per cent of the graduates said that their outstanding academic 
records were probably of some help in obtaining jobs and promotion. However, 
two alumni found their honors a vocational burden: they said that prospective 
employers were frightened away. 

Among the group were 14 doctors, 12 accountants, and 17 college teachers. 
The rest were in banking, law, advertising, psychology, writing, and_ business. 








What the agreement says is one thing; how it is 
actually carried out may be quite another. Here 
are some clues as to what type of provision—and 
what kind of union-management relationship— 
augur best for strict contract administration. 


The Labor Contract: 
Provision and Practice 


MILTON DERBER, W. E. CHALMERS, and ROSS STAGNER 


Tiere 1s an old saying among in- 
dustrial relations people that a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement is only a 
scrap of paper until it is put into 
effect. Like most aphorisms, this one 
was probably never meant to be taken 
literally. Certainly, the increasing use 
of lawyers to draft or review agree- 
ments, as well as of arbitrators to 
interpret them, bears witness to the 
belief that, in collective bargaining, 
the written word is not to be taken 
lightly. Nonetheless, it is generally 
recognized that the full significance 
of an agreement depends on how it 
is applied and that the wording of an 
agreement may mean many different 
things in actual practice. 

Yet, thus far, surprisingly little sys- 
tematic attention has been paid to the 
relationship between what the agree- 
ment says and how it is actually car- 








ried out. For the most part, such 
empirical data as have been recorded 
are confined to individual case studies. 
We know very little, for example, 
about such questions as: Are some 
contract issues more likely to show 
variation between provision and prac- 
tice than others? Do some union- 
management relationships tend to ex- 
perience greater divergence from the 
terms of the contract than other kinds 
of relationships? Are there particular 
types of collective bargaining struc- 
tures that are more likely to en- 
courage deviations than other struc- 
tures? 

This article presents some of the 
findings of a study bearing on these 
and related questions which was con- 
ducted by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University 
of Illinois in three downstate Illinois 


Nore. The authors wish to express their appreciation to Professor Milton Edelman of Southern 
Illinois University and to former graduate assistants Sheldon Luskin, Herbert Schaffer, and Robert 
Ver Nooy for aid in the gathering of the original data; to graduate assistants John Cook and 
James Powers for aid in processing the data; and to Joel Zelnick, whose work on a Master’s thesis 
helped to clarify the concepts involved in the article. 
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CONTRACT CLAUSES are often used as indicators of current 
practices in labor relations. Yet, as this study shows, the 
wording of an agreement gives only partial evidence as 
to how it is actually applied. 

Comparing the practices on 11 contract items, as re- 
ported by top labor relations executives and union off- 
cials, with the relevant contract clauses, the authors 


found: 
Contract > With the exception of clauses dealing with union se- 
Ava P curity and some aspects of grievance procedure, there 
Administration: yg Ae nee ve d 
Some Highlight were marked deviations between provision and prac- 
4 Ig g tice in all the issues studied. 
Findings 


® Considerable differences were apparent also in the 
degree to which the concerns surveyed tended to ad- 
here to, or depart from, their contracts. 

B® Less deviation from the terms of the contract was 
noted where there was a healthy union-management 
relationship. 

® Specific contract language was a help toward, but not 
necessarily a guarantee of strict administration of the 
agreement. 





areas between July, 1955 and. May, 
1956. It should be added that the 
study was not designed to focus on 
the questions posed above; but, even 
regarded as a by-product, the findings 
in this area seem sufficiently interest- 
ing to warrant separate treatment in 
an article of this kind.’ 

The study covered all unionized 
companies with over 200 employees 
each in the cities of East St. Louis 
and Decatur and all with over 75 
employees each in the Herrin-Carbon- 
dale area. Of the 52 establishments 
for which data were gathered, 48 


dustries as well as eight companies 
in the public utility, retail trade, and 
service fields. 

In each establishment, comprehen- 
sive interviews, based on detailed 
questionnaires, were conducted with 
the two top management and two top 
union officials who were most actively 
involved in the negotiation and ad- 
ministration of the agreement. On 
fact-type (as distinct from attitudinal) 
questions, if the original interviews 
failed to produce agreement among 
at least three of the four respondents, 
re-interviews were held with one key 


could be analyzed for the purpose of 
this article. This sample includes a 
wide variety of manufacturing in- 


*For a detailed report on the main study, see 
“Uniformities and Differences in Local Union- 
Management Relationships,” Industrial and La- 
bor Relations Review, October, 1957. 


man from each side. 

The purpose of the re-interview 
was not to force an agreement but 
rather to make sure that the original 
questions had not been misunder- 
stood and that any conflicting an- 
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swers as to “the facts” represented a 
legitimate difference based on dif- 
ferent standards of judgment, dif- 
ferent experiences, or different degrees 
of involvement in the accommodation 
process. As a result of the re-inter- 
views, however, many misunderstand- 
ings were cleared up and a consider- 
ably higher proportion of agreement 
as to the nature of prevailing practice 
was achieved. 

We believe that this procedure— 
interviewing two from each side, ac- 
cepting the perceptions of three out 
of the four, and re-interviewing in 
cases of disagreement—greatly re- 
duced the possibility of distortions 
in the data arising from different 
standards and experiences. The final 
percentages of perceptual agreement 
on the 11 items discussed in this 
article ranged from 85 to 100 per cent, 
with only three items falling below 
the 96 per cent level. 


Comparison With Contracts 

In all cases, copies of the agree- 
ments were secured, thus enabling 
us to compare what the agreement 
said the practice should be and what 
the management and union leaders 
reported it actually was. It is true 
that leaders’ perceptions of practice 
may not necessarily agree with the 
perceptions of workers or of an out- 
side observer. Nevertheless, they 
represent the facts as seen by men 
who are probably best informed about 
the total bargaining process and who 
are its chief decision-makers. 

To throw some light on the ques- 
tions raised above, we selected the 


following 11 topics for analysis: 


. Union security. 

. Seniority in layoffs. 

. Union involvement in setting safety 
rules. 

. Time studies. 

. Technological change. 

. Discharge for inefficiency. 

. Scope of the grievance procedure. 

. Provisions for arbitration. 

9. Time limits in grievance settlement. 

10. Written grievances. 

11. Steps in the grievance procedure. 
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The exact questions and the alterna- 
tive answers provided are shown in 
Appendix A. 

It may be added that, to insure 
maximum comparability, two mem- 
bers of our staff not involved in the 
collection of the original data inde- 
pendently coded the relevant agree- 
ment provisions on the basis of the 
same alternative choices given to the 
interviewees. On the provisions on 
which they disagreed, they re-exam- 
ined the clauses to determine the rea- 
son for the differences and tried to 
reconcile them. If they were unable to 
do so, they referred the issue to the re- 
search director, who made the final 
decision. 

Table 1 shows, item by item, the 
extent to which the reported practices 
agreed with the provisions of the 
contract. Those cases where the 
parties disagreed among themselves 
as to “the facts” were automatically 
taken to mean disagreement with the 
contract. Where the contract did not 
contain any reference to a particular 
item (either directly or indirectly) no 
comparison could, of course, be made. 
This happened in a number of cases, 
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TABLE 1 

Extent of Agreement Between Contract Clause 
and Reported Practice 
Practice Reported as 
No. of Agreeing with Contract 
Contract Item Establishments Number Per Cent 

Union security 48 40 83 
Seniority—layoffs 47 15 32 
Safety—rule-setting 38 17 45 
Time study 46 26 56 
Technological change 37 13 35 
Discharge—inefficiency 40 5 12 
Grievance procedure—scope 48 23 48 
Arbitration—scope 44 28 64 
Grievance time limits 47 38 81 
Grievance writing 47 30 64 
Grievance steps 47 32 68 





which accounts for the fact that the 
number of establishments varies from 
item to item. 

As the table shows, on only two 
items—union security and grievance 
time limits—were the contracts widely 
adhered to. In the remaining nine 
items, the reported divergence be- 
tween provisions and practice ranged 
from one-third to as high as over 90 
per cent of the establishments studied. 

In part, these findings were the re- 
sult of the strictness with which we 
made the comparisons. For example, 
if an agreement provided for strict 
seniority in the case of layoffs and 
the parties reported that exceptions to 
this provision were made from time 
to time, we treated this as a di- 
vergence even though strict seniority 
was the general rule. Too much im- 
portance should not be attached, there- 
fore, to the specific percentages shown 
in the table. On the other hand, they 


do support the hypothesis that con- 
tract provisions and actual practice 
diverge to a marked extent. 

Of considerably greater significance 
is the variation among the items, since 
the same rigorous test was applied to 
all of them. As may be seen, ad- 
herence to contract provisions varied 
from a high of 83 per cent in the case 
of union security to a low of 12 per 
cent for discharge for inefficiency. 
Within this wide range, there is no 
clear concentration. If we arbitrarily 
take agreement in roughly two-thirds 
of the sample to indicate that the 
provision tends to be fairly strictly 
administered, this study would sug- 
gest that contract terms furnish a 
fairly reliable clue to actual prac- 
tice in the case of union security 
and various aspects of the grievance 
procedure (though not to the scope 
of issues subject to the procedure). 
On the other hand, it would seem 
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that contracts cannot be considered 
a valid guide to actual practice in 
such matters as seniority, the setting 
of safety rules, the introduction of 
technological changes, discharge for 
inefficiency, and the scope of grievance 
procedures.” Time study seems to fall 
between these two groups. 

The relationship between provision 
and practice may also be examined in 
other ways. Thus, Table 2 shows the 
extent to which reported practice 
agreed with contract provisions over- 
all in the establishments studied. As 
may be seen, the variations in the 
level of agreement between contract 
and practice that emerged on an item- 
by-item basis were equally evident in 
the record of individual establish- 
ments in this respect. Thus 11 of the 
48 establishments in the sample have 
an “agreement rating” of 70 per cent 


?In passing, it may be noted that, in his thesis 
work, J. Zelnick found that these same items 
reflected a tendency for the union to win 
greater involvement or a stronger voice than the 
contract provided. 


or better and an equal number of 
establishments have a rating of 40 per 
cent or less. The remainder of the 
sample (54 per cent) fall in between. 

Jointly, these two tables present 
evidence of divergence between con- 
tract and practice that could hardly 
have occurred by chance. They also 
suggest that divergence is not to be 
explained by any single reason. It is 
true that some items are more com- 
plex and more difficult to administer 
than others. The requirement of the 
union shop, for example, can be em- 
bodied in a contract and applied in 
practice with little difficulty. On the 
other hand, a clause that reserves to 
management the right to initiate 
technological changes subject only to 
the grievance procedure may be easy 
to draft but difficult to carry out; and 
a seniority clause designed to provide 
for special situations may be both 
difficult to write and to administer. 
But apart from the nature of the issue 





TABLE 2 


How Establishments Rated in Over-All Agreement Between Contract 
and Reported Practice 


Per Cent of Agreement 


100-91 
90-81 
80-71 
70-61 
60-51 
50-41 
40-31 
30-21 
20-11 
10- 1 


Number of Establishments 


0 
1 
10 
6 
10 


tlesest 
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TABLE 3 
Per Cent of Agreement Between Contract and Reported Practice 


Single-Plant Contracts 


Item 


Union security 
Seniority—layoffs 
Safety—rule-setting 
Time study 
Technological change 
Discharge—inefficiency 
Grievance procedure—scope 
Arbitration—scope 
Grievance time limits 
Grievance writing 
Grievance steps 


Multi-Plant Contract 


(N=38) (N=10) 
% % 
95 40 
32 50 
44 50 
56 60 
40 14 
13 iB 
45 60 
68 50 
78 90 
68 50 
65 80 





and the problems of drafting, the 
same clause may be applied quite dif- 
ferently from one establishment to 
the next. A variety of factors are at 
work here—to name but a few, we 
may mention the size and complexity 
of the bargaining structure, the na- 
ture of the production process, how 
the parties feel about the desirability 
oé a strict legalistic approach as against 
an informal application of the con- 
tract, and their degree of mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

Since our sample is small and there 
are many possible combinations of 
reasons to account for the variations 
under discussion, we cannot hope to 
provide any definitive explanation on 
this score. Nevertheless, some hypoth- 
eses suggest themselves: (1) That 
multi-plant contracts are likely to re- 
sult in greater divergence between 
provision and practice than single- 
plant contracts; (2) that the extent of 
divergence is likely to vary with the 
quality of the union-management re- 


lationship; and (3) that where an 
issue is covered by a specific clause 
in the contract, there will be less 
divergence in practice than if it is 
simply implied in a general “manage- 
ment rights” clause. 

What light does the study throw 
on these hypotheses? 

It seems logical to assume that, 
under multi-plant bargaining, the 
needs of the individual plants covered 
by the contract may not receive ade- 
quate consideration and that the local 
parties concerned may be more in- 
clined to try to adapt the provisions 
to their particular needs. On the same 
reasoning, it follows that, where the 
contract is negotiated locally, there is 
more chance for the parties to agree 
on the provisions they want and 
to adhere to them. However, as Table 
3 shows, the study uncovered little 
support for this hypothesis. There is 
no consistent difference between the 
38 companies with single-plant con- 
tracts and the 10 covered by multi- 
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plant contracts. In only one item— 
union security—is there a difference 
which is not likely to have occurred 
by chance.’ It must be recognized, of 
course, that these subsamples cannot 
be taken as representative of single- 
plant and multi-plant bargaining 
situations throughout the country. 
But at least our findings do not point 
to single vs. multi-plant coverage as 
a possible reason why practice differs 
from the provisions of the contract. 


Type of Union-Management Relationship 

Theoretically, it is to be expected 
that the kind of relationship that exists 
between the parties will exert some 
influence on how far practice agrees 
with or diverges from the contract. 
But precisely what kind of relation- 
ship is likely to induce one or the 
other? It can be argued, for example, 
that, since parties who are friendly 
have more mutual confidence as well 
as more satisfaction with the bargain- 
ing situation than those who are hos- 
tile to one another, they are likely to 
adhere more closely in general to the 
terms of their contract.* On the other 
hand, with equal logic it may be 
argued that it is the hostile parties 
who will insist on a stricter applica- 
tion of contract terms, because of their 
lack of mutual trust. 

In the report on the full study 


*A second item—technological change—ap- 
proaches significance (.12) but does not reach 
the conventional .05 level. The formula used 
for testing the significance of differences in 
proportion is that developed by Lee J. Cron- 
bach, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 46 (1949), 
pp. 396-403. 

“This would not preclude the possibility of 
some deviations by mutual agreement. 


previously referred to,° we described 
in some detail the techniques we used 
to develop a useful typology of union- 
management relationships at the local 
establishment level. In that article, we 
identified five major types or clusters 
as well as a number of minor types 
based on three primary variables— 
the extent of union influence, the use 
of pressure, and the attitudes of the 
management and union leaders to- 
ward each other. Here, we shall ex- 
amine the contract-practice question 
in relation to the five major types of 
union-management relationship. Of 
the 48 companies in the sample, 27 
fell into one or other of these five 
types. The percentages of agreement 
between contract and practice for the 
11 contract items in relation to the 
five types are shown in Table 4. 

This table appears to offer con- 
siderable support to the hypothesis 
that the level of agreement between 
contract provision and reported prac- 
tice varies with differences in the 
quality of the relationship. It shows 
that the greatest agreement between 
contract and practice is found where 
union-management relationships are 
relatively favorable and that, con- 
versely, divergence tends to be greater 
where the relationships are relatively 
hostile. The greatest divergence ap- 
pears where attitudes are unfavorable 
and pressure is high. Further analysis 
shows that the differences between 
type A and types B and C are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, but that the 
other differences do not meet this 
conventional test of significance. 


®See Footnote 1, supra. 
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TABLE 4 


Per Cent of Agreement Between Contract and Reported Practice 
By Type of Union-Management Relationship 


Type of Relationship 

A—high influence, high pressure, 
unfavorable attitudes 

B—low influence, low pressure, 
favorable attitudes 

C—moderate influence, low pressure, 
favorable attitudes 

D—moderate influence, low pressure, 
unfavorable attitudes 

E—high influence, low pressure, 
favorable attitudes 


Per Cent 
of 
No. of Establishments Agreement 

8 45 
5 65 
5 63 
5 51 
4 55 





Might it not be argued that there 
may be a confusion here between 
cause and effect—that divergence 
from the contract could be one of 
the reasons for the existence of un- 
favorable attitudes, instead of vice 
versa? Certainly, it is not improbable 
that deviations on one side or the 
other might contribute to an unsatis- 
factory relationship. However, from 
other material in the study,® we were 
able to discount this possibility and 
to accept, for example, the view that 
favorable attitudes are likely to pre- 
cede and determine closer conformity 
to the written contract. 


Specific vs. General Contract Provisions 

In testing our third hypothesis— 
that greater agreement between con- 
tract and practice was to be expected 
where an issue was covered in more 
or less specific terms—we eliminated 
seven items which, in examining the 
contracts, we found were usually 
covered by fairly specific clauses. In 


° To be reported in another paper. 


the case of the remaining four—safety, 
time study, technological change, and 
discharge for inefficiency—we found 
that while these were specifically 
covered in a substantial proportion 
of the contracts, in many others they 
were treated only in general “man- 
agement rights” clauses and then only 
briefly or in some over-all grievance 
or discharge provision. We then com- 
pared the percentages of agreement 
on these four items in establishments 
with specific clauses with those es- 
tablishments having only general or 
implied clauses. These comparisons 
are shown in Table 5. (It should be 
added that the establishments had 
single-plant contracts.) 

As regards the first three items in 
this table, the differences in the per- 
centage of agreement between specific 
and general clauses all support the 
hypothesis and are statistically sig- 
nificant at levels ranging from .02 to 
09. The final item—discharge—runs 
counter to the hypothesis and shows 
no statistical significance between spe- 
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TABLE 5 


Per Cent of Agreement Between Contract and Reported Practice 
By Specific and General Contract Provisions 


Specific Clause General Clause 
No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Item Establishments of Agreement Establishments of Agreement 

Safety 19 58 12 25 
Time study 16 60 W 18 
Technological 

change 10 60 23 26 
Discharge 15 7 17 18 





cific and general clauses. In fact, the 
findings on discharge generally are 
puzzling. As Table 1 indicated and 
Table 5 confirms, discharge for in- 
efficiency easily accounts for the great- 
est divergence between contract and 
practice—agreement on this item was 
reported by only five out of 40 es- 
tablishments. One explanation may be 
that management finds it expedient 
to involve union leaders in discharge 
cases to a greater extent than the 
contract requires. 


Conclusions 

Since our sample includes only 48 
establishments in three downstate II- 
linois localities, our findings cannot 
be offered as generally applicable on 
a nation-wide basis. Nevertheless, they 
suggest certain trends and offer some 
valuable hypotheses for further in- 
vestigation and testing. We would 
sum up our conclusions as follows: 

1. There is a substantial divergence 
between what the contract says and 
how management and union leaders 
perceive it to be carried out. Of 11 
important issues, only union security 
and various aspects of the grievance 


procedure show marked adherence 
to contract provisions. Divergence be- 
tween provision and practice is com- 
mon on such items as seniority for 
layoffs, the setting of safety rules, the 
introduction of technological changes, 
discharge for inefficiency, and the 
scope of the grievance procedure. 
There is some indication that in the 
case of the highly divergent items, 
the unions tend to achieve more in- 
volvement or voice than the contract 
provides. 

2. Establishments differ widely in 
the manner in which they administer 
their contracts. In about 25 per cent 
of the sample, the contracts appear 
to be applied quite strictly. In roughly 
the same proportion, the contracts ap- 
pear to be applied very loosely. The 
remainder of the establishments fall 
in between. 

3. Somewhat surprisingly, no con- 
sistent difference between single-plant 
and multi-plant contracts was found. 
On two items—union security and 
technological change—the single-plant 
contracts appeared to be applied more 
strictly than the multi-unit contracts. 
On other items, the differences were 
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not statistically significant and no 
over-all trend could be detected. 

4. The quality of the relationship 
between management and union did 
seem to make an important differ- 
ence. The highest percentages of 
agreement between contract and re- 
ported practice were found where 
attitudes were friendly and pressure 
was low. Conversely, where attitudes 
were unfavorable and pressure was 
high, the divergence was greatest. 

5. The study also produced some 
fairly convincing evidence that where 
the negotiators fail to be specific in 
their contract language, practice is 
likely to deviate substantially. On the 
other hand, even specific treatment— 
as in the case of seniority—does not 
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mean that practice will necessarily 
conform closely to the contract. 

It seems clear from this study that 
the written contract alone is by no 
means an adequate guide to the work- 
ing rules actually governing its ap- 
plication. Considerable caution would 
therefore appear advisable in using 
summaries based upon _ contract 
clauses (such as those compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
others from commercial sources) as 
indicators of prevailing practice. No 
doubt an increase in the frequency 
of a particular clause does indicate a 
trend, but careful surveys of actual 
practice are needed to determine pre- 
cisely which way the wind is actually 
blowing. 


APPENDIX 


Questions and Alternative Answers Used in Study 


1, What is your establishment practice on union security? 











(1) bargaining for members only 

(2) sole bargaining rights only 
(3)___maintenance of membership 

(4) union shop 

(5) preferential hiring with the union shop 





(6)___closed shop 


2. What is your establishment practice on seniority for layoffs? 











(1) seniority is not given more weight than a number of other factors 

(2) seniority determines only if ability and other factors are equal 

(3) seniority alone is generally followed, but there are occasional 
exceptions 

(4) seniority is strictly followed 





(5)____seniority is not used at all 


3. What is your establishment practice on setting safety rules? 


(1)__safety is entirely a management responsibility 


(2) 


the union is consulted for suggestions, but management makes the 
rules 
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(3)._-safety rules are jointly determined by union and management 





(4) some safety rules are determined solely by the union 
4. What is your establishment practice on making time studies? 
(1)___time study is entirely a management responsibility 


(2)____management sets the time, union can raise grievances 











(3) union participates with management in setting tme 
(4) time study is prohibited because of union 
(5) time study is not used because management does not want it 


5. What is your establishment practice on technological changes which 
reduce the number of workers on a job? 

(1) 

(2)____management gives advance notice before making changes but does 
not consult with union 

(3)___management consults prior to change but can proceed without union 
agreement 

(4)____no changes may be made without prior union agreement 


changes are made by management without advance notice to union 





6. What is your establishment practice on discharge for inefficiency? 
(1) 
(2)____ management gives advance notice to union before discharge but 
does not consult 

(3)____management consults prior to discharge but can proceed without 
union agreement 

(4)____no discharge may be made without prior union agreement 


discharge is made by management without advance notice to union 





7. What is your establishment practice on items subject to the grievance 











procedure? 
(1) only items specified in the contract 
(2) _contract items plus others by mutual consent of the company and 
union 
(3) contract items plus some other types of issues raised by either party 


(4)_any item which either party wishes to raise 


8. What is your establishment practice on arbitration as the last step of the 
grievance procedure? 





(1) arbitration only by mutual agreement 

(2)__arbitration may be required by either party for some but not all 
issues covered by the contract 

(3)__-arbitration may be required by either party on any issue covered 
by the contract 

(4)_-__arbitration may be required by either party on any issue, whether 
covered by the contract or not 

(5)__no provision for arbitration 


9. Does the contract provide time limits for grievance settlement? 
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(1)—no time limits 
(2)time limits for some grievances but not for others 
(3) time limits for all grievances 

If time limits are specified, are they adhered to? 
(1)_ignored in practice 
(2)_not strictly followed 
(3)__are strictly followed 


10. Is it customary practice for grievances to be written? 


 —_ 

(2) yes, if appealed beyond foreman 

(3) yes, if appealed beyond department head 
(4) other. 


11. How many steps beyond the employee-foreman stage are there in the 
grievance procedure (including arbitration if provided for)? 





steps 





Growth of White-Collar Jobs in Manufacturing 


WHITE-COLLAR WoRKERS have been increasing both in number and in proportion 
to the total work force, reports the Census Bureau. Their number—including 
professional, clerical, sales, and administrative employees—rose from 19.9 million 
in January, 1947 to 26.3 million in January, 1957. This represents an increase of 
33 per cent, while the rest of the working population rose less than 3 per cent. 
In the beginning of the period, they amounted to 34 per cent of the work 
force; at the end, to 40 per cent. 

Nearly four million jobs in manufacturing are white-collar or nonproductive, 
and the number and proportion of these jobs are increasing. They include execu- 
tives; finance, accounting, legal, and personnel officers; professional and technical 
workers; salesmen; sales delivery, advertising, credit, and collection personnel; 
clerical workers; and medical personnel in plant dispensaries and health units. 
Some nonproduction jobs which are not white-collar such as plant cafeteria 
workers are also included. 

Factors related to this gradual increase of overhead workers in manufacturing 
are: (1) Increased research and development activities and the growing use of 
technically trained workers; (2) growth in investment in new plant and equip- 
ment; (3) more paper work to meet the needs of management and government; 
and (4) an increase in service functions within the company. 

The growth of white-collar jobs in manufacturing is expected to continue and 
more people to fill such jobs as scientists, technicians, executives, accountants, 
and marketing specialists will be needed, the Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts. 











Before embarking on a formal management de- 
velopment program, companies would be well 
advised, the author suggests, to take a closer 
look at the immediate superiors of the men who 
are to be developed. 


Management Development 


Begins at Home 
ERWIN K. TAYLOR 


Ax 100 OFTEN, iN my experience, a 
top executive’s reactions to the an- 
nouncement of some forthcoming 
management training course is to call 
his Personnel Director and say: 

“Cramford U. has a course in OR 
next month. The A, B, C, and D com- 
panies are sending men. We ought to 
be represented. See who you can pry 
loose for it, will you?” 

It usually follows that a man whose 
job is totally unrelated to the topic of 
the course, whose superior is unsym- 
pathetic, and whose wife is opposed, 
is forthwith identified as “available” 
and bundled off without so much as 
a by-your-leave for any time from 
three days to three months. His selec- 
tion is often an affront to his peers. 
When he returns, he is generally 
greeted with, “O.K., so you’ve had a 
nice vacation at the company’s ex 
pense. Now let’s forget it and get 
back to work.” Whatever he may have 
learned that might be of value to the 
company is so much wasted effort, 


because his attempts to apply his new 
knowledge meet with opposition at 
every turn. 

Even in companies supposedly too 
sophisticated to behave in this fash- 
ion, management development pro- 
grams, whether formal or informal, 
are for the most part imposed upon 
those who are supposed to benefit 
from them. Everybody, it seems, gets 
into the act, except the people most 
directly involved—the younger execu- 
tives and supervisors who are to be 
“developed.” What do they have to 
say about the kind of help they need 
to improve their present performance 
and to prepare them for positions of 
higher responsibility ? 

Some tentative answers to this 
question may be forthcoming from 
the findings of a questionnaire survey 
conducted last spring among a rep- 
resentative supervisory group.* 


*The group in question was drawn from 
members of the Trumbull County (Ohio) 
Foremen’s Club who attended a meeting ad- 
dressed by the author. 
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The Supervisor and His Boss 

MANY COMPANIES pay lip service to the 

idea that the development of subordi- 

nates is a basic managerial function. 

How far is this concept actually applied 

in practice? From a questionnaire sur- 

vey of 138 middle managers, the author 

found: 

> Most of the respondents received less 
time and attention from their im- 
mediate supervisors than they felt 
they needed. 

> Only about one-third rated their dis- 
cussions with their bosses “very help- 
ful.” 

> Instruction, rather than praise or criti- 
cism, was the main reason for the 
consultations. 

> The quality of their work and their 
work methods were the subjects the 
supervisors most wanted to dis- 
cuss with their bosses. They also 
needed more over-all company infor- 
mation and greater clarification of 
their job duties and responsibilities. 

> Comparatively few superiors regularly 
observed their subordinates actually 
carrying out their jobs and were thus 
unable to be of much help in improv- 
ing their performance. 





Of the 138 supervisors who replied 
to the questionnaire, 61 were produc- 
tion foremen, 36 were office supervi- 
sors, and 21 were in maintenance, 
while the remaining 20 supervised 
other miscellaneous types of work. 
More than half of the group had been 
in their present positions five years 
or less, a quarter of the office work- 
ers, a year or less, while 25 per cent 
of the miscellaneous group and 15 
per cent to 20 per cent of the other 
groups had held the same jobs for 
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more than a decade. Many of the 
group had worked their way up 
within their companies; more than 
half had been with the same concern 
for over 15 years. 

In terms of salary and education, 
the supervisors appeared to be a typi- 
cal middle management group. One 
half received an annual salary between 
$5,000 and $7,500, one fourth, between 
$7,500 and $10,000, and 11 per cent 
between $10,000 and $15,000. The of- 
fice supervisors had the highest aver- 
age and greatest spread of earnings. 

Only 16 per cent of the group and 
less than one fourth of the produc- 
tion and maintenance workers did not 
finish high school. Forty-four per cent 
were high school graduates, 16.7 per 
cent had some college training, while 
16.7 per cent graduated from college. 
The office supervisors had the highest 
educational level, nearly half of them 
being college graduates. 

Though these data indicate that this 
was a fairly representative middle 
management group, both the size and 
the heterogeneous nature of the sample 
preclude our drawing any _ broad, 
sweeping generalizations from the 
findings reported below. To some ex- 
tent, they are substantiated by two 
similar studies my organization has 
made elsewhere. Nevertheless, this is 
still insufficient information from 
which fixed and final conclusions can 
be drawn. 

The questionnaire was designed in 
such a way as to explore (1) the work- 
ing relationship between these super- 
visors and their immediate superiors; 
and (2) how far this relationship was 
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in line with the supervisors’ own 
views as to the kind of help they 
needed to do a better job. On both 
counts, the findings seem worth pon- 
dering by any company concerned 
with the problem of improving the 
effectiveness of its supervisory person- 
nel, both now and in the future. 


Conferences With Superiors 

The disparity between the kind of 
supervision the supervisors wanted 
and the kind they were actually get- 
ting was apparent from the replies to 
the first question: 

How many times during 1956 did 
you and your boss get together to dis- 
cuss how well you were doing your 
job or some particular part of it? 

The number varied from 12 or 
more—reported by 26 per cent—to 
none at all—reported by 15.9 per cent. 
One conference was reported by 9.4 
per cent, two by 10.1, between three 
and five by 28.3, and between six and 
11 by 8.7 per cent. 

Yet, 62 per cent of the supervisors 
said that they would like to have dis- 
cussions with their superiors once a 
month and 879 per cent wanted ses- 
sions at least quarterly. Only 2.2 per 
cent indicated a preference for annual 
conferences, and 7.2 per cent for semi- 
annual ones, while 3 per cent did not 
want to talk things over with their 
bosses at any time. 

Thus the group generally had fewer 
liscussions with their superiors than 
hey felt the need for, and 13 per cent 
who wanted conferences had none at 
all. 

Asked whether they found the dis- 


cussions helpful, 22 per cent of the 
respondents said, “not at all,” or of 
“very little help.” This attitude was 
most characteristic of the office super- 
visors (36.1 per cent), but was fre- 
quent enough in all groups to be of 
major concern. Thirty-nine per cent 
thought that the conferences were of 
“some help” and 36 per cent reported 
that they had helped “very much” en- 
abling them “to do a much better job.” 
Evidently, some superiors were less 
effective than others in talking with 
their subordinates about improving 
job performance. If the initial goal of 
management development is to im- 
prove the manager’s present perfor- 
mance (as the author believes it should 
be) companies might be well advised, 
before embarking on blanket pro- 
grams, to consider the need for train- 
ing superiors to work more closely, 
more frequently, and more effectively 
with their managerial subordinates. 

What was the aim of the discus- 
sions these supervisors did have with 
their bosses? More than half of the 
supervisors said that the main purpose 
of the conferences was “to instruct 
me.” Such instruction may be assumed 
to have been primarily in connection 
with making job assignments. A siz- 
able proportion (17.4 per cent) indi- 
cated that they had requested the dis- 
cussions. Praise was cited as the pri- 
mary purpose by only about 6 per cent 
and criticism by much the same pro- 
portion. 

A manager who is responsible for 
lower level supervisors does not neces- 
sarily possess the skills and ability 
required to help his subordinates per- 
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Table 1 
Subjects the Supervisors Discussed with Their Bosses 
Rank Order 
Subject Production Maintenance Office Other Total 
Quality 2 *3.5 3.5 3 3 
Quantity 3 5.5 2 45 4 
Methods 1 2 3.5 45 2 
Personal 8 8 6.5 6 7.5 
Subordinates 5 3.5 65 7 5 
Superiors 7 7 6.5 8 7.5 
Duties 4 1 1 1 1 
Authority 6 5.5 6.5 2 6 


*Ranks ending in .5 indicate ties 





form effectively or to develop. Man- 
agement people generally achieve their 
positions by virtue of training and 
experience in a technical field, such 
as production, sales, maintenance, en- 
gineering, accounting, and so forth. 
Too often it is assumed that skill in 
the development of managerial subor- 
dinates is either inborn in these spe- 
cialists or is somehow acquired with- 
out any special effort with the passage 
of time. Unfortunately, this is seldom 
the case. Training in this area is just 
as essential as training in a technical 
specialty. 


Other Pressures on Managers 

Often the operating responsibilities 
of managers who supervise other man- 
agement personnel may allow insufh- 
cient time for developing subordinates. 
There are production deadlines to be 
met, machinery and equipment to be 
kept in operating order, pay rolls, in- 
voices and orders to be prepared and 
entered. The immediate demands of 
these day-to-day operations may ob- 
scure this important need. 

To throw further light on the con- 
tent of the discussions between the su- 


pervisors and their superiors, the re- 
spondents were also asked to indicate 
the two or three topics that were usu- 
ally stressed. These subjects are shown 
in rank order in Table 1. By contrast, 
Table 2 shows how the supervisors 
ranked the same topics in terms of 
what they thought should be dis- 
cussed. (The ranks indicate the order 
of frequency with which the topic 
was mentioned and the first three 
choices.) As may be seen, quality of 
work and work methods were rated 
high in both series. The office and 
miscellaneous groups thought that 
more emphasis was put on quantity of 
work than was necessary. The widest 
discrepancy between what was dis- 
cussed and what the supervisors 
wanted to discuss was in the subject 
of job duties. This was ranked first 
in topics discussed by all except the 
production supervisors while the 


whole group rated it fourth or fifth 
in preference. This possibly indicates 
a lack of understanding between the 
supervisors and their superiors about 
the supervisor’s job duties. The super- 
visor may have a clear, but erroneous 
idea of what is expected of him, thus 
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Table 2 
What the Supervisors Preferred to Discuss 

Rank Order 
Subject Production Maintenance Office Other 
Quality of work 1 1.5 1 2 
Quantity of work *2.5 5.5 6.5 8 
Work methods 2.5 1.5 2 1 
Personal characteristics 8 8 6.5 6.5 
Relationship with subordinates 4 3 3.5 3 
Relationship with superiors 7 7 5 6.5 
Job duties 5 4 3.5 4 
My authority 6 5.5 8 5 


*Ranks ending in .5 indicate ties 





seeing no need to discuss it, while his 
superior, having failed to communi- 
cate his concept of the job, continues 
to harp on the subject. 

Persona characteristics were rated 
low by ail groups both as a topic dis- 
cussed and as one worthy of discus- 
sion. Superiors may refrain from more 
frequent job discussions with their 
subordinates because they have not 
learned how to avoid this subject— 
one that frequently causes embarrass- 
ment and bad feeling. Subordinates 
prefer more frequent discussions but 
do not want to talk about their per- 
sonal traits. Discussing desired im- 
provements in job performance with- 
out trying to effect changes in the 
personality of the subordinate requires 
a highly specialized skill which few 


superiors possess. 


The Kinds of Information Wanted 

To find out what kinds of informa- 
tion the supervisors felt they needed 
they were asked to rank 10 areas in 
which additional information might 
improve their job performance. As 
may be seen in Table 3, information 


on the over-all picture of the com- 
pany was ranked first by the produc- 
tion and office groups, while the main- 
tenance group considered this of 
prime importance along with techni- 
cal information about their work. This 
is in line with the generally accepted 
idea that management people need in- 
formation about the over-all objec- 
tives of their company and function 
more effectively when they know the 
whys and wherefores of what they 
are doing. A wise company will keep 
all its employees fully informed and 
provide a basis for identification with 
the company’s goals. 

Additional technical information 
was desired by the maintenance super- 
visors and those in the miscellaneous 
group, while the production and of- 
fice supervisors wanted clarification 
of duties and responsibilities. This 
might seem to contradict the finding 
(Table 2) that “job duties” rated 
fourth or fifth in subjects the super- 
visors wanted to discuss. However, 
the two questions had somewhat dif- 
ferent terms of reference. Table 2 cov- 
ers what may be considered the areas 
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Table 3 


Information Desired by Supervisors 
To Help Them Do a Better Job 





Rank Order 

Kind of information Production Maintenance Office Other 
The industry that my company 

is part of 7 5 6 6 
The over-all picture of my 

company 1 *1.5 1 2 
The department in which | 

work 3 7 4 6 
Departmental policy 4 4 4 8.5 
My boss’ work 8 9 9 8.5 
My unit 10 8 10 10.0 
My duties and responsibilities 2 3 2 4 
My authority 5 6 8 3 
Technical information about my 

work 6 1.5 4 1 
Technical information about 

other areas 9 10 7 6 
*Ranks ending in .5 indicate ties 





of immediate concern while the topics 
listed in Table 3 are more or less re- 
moved from day-to-day operations. It 
seems logical that there is a fairly 
strong desire for a general, “once and 
for all” clarification of job duties and 
responsibilities, rather than for contin- 
uous discussion of this subject. 

Less interest was expressed in addi- 
tional information about the super- 
visors’ own units, their superior’s 
work, and technical data on other 
areas. However, the supervisors prob- 
ably felt thoroughly familiar with 
their own units and considered the 
other two topics of less relative im- 
portance. The fact that the supervisors 
were asked what further information 
“would help YOU do your job bet- 
ter” probably also accounted for the 
low ranking they received. 

To help a subordinate perform bet- 
ter in his job, the superior needs to 


know not only what the man does, 
but how he does it; and there is no 
way of knowing other than by direct 
on-the-job observation. Yet the higher 
a man rises in management, the more 
remote his relationship with his boss 
is apt to be and the less supervision 
and guidance he usually receives. The 
response to the question, How often 
does your boss personally observe you 
in the performance of your job duties? 
showed that on-the-job observations by 
superiors varied from several times a 
day (29.7 per cent) to once a month 
or less (16.7 per cent). Twenty-nine 
per cent reported they were observed 
several times weekly, and 20 per cent, 
several times monthly. For the group 
as a whole, it may well be wondered 
how much their superiors really knew 
about their subordinates’ day-to-day 
activities, and how far they were in a 
position to help them improve. 
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As has been said, we are not justi- 
fied in drawing any hard and fast 
conclusions from the findings of this 
little study. Nevertheless, they rein- 
force the conviction—based on wide 
experience with management training 
activities in a variety of organizations 
—that management development be- 
gins at home. Specifically, it starts 
with the relationship between the su- 
pervisor and his immediate boss. If 
the supervisor’s superior has neither 


the time nor the ability to guide him 
in the actual performance of his du- 
ties and to help him grow, it is futile 
to expect outside help to shoulder the 
burden. Before embarking on a fren- 
zied hunt for a “program,” companies 
would be better advised to see to it 
that their senior executives are pro- 
vided with the time and trained to use 
the tools needed to carry out the basic 
managerial function of developing 
their successors. 


The Occupational Outlook 


MORE THAN 500 occupations and 25 major industries are described in the revised 
1957 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook recently issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such expanding fields as electronics, physical and 
biological sciences, atomic energy, radio and television broadcasting, and _ social 
sciences are included for the first time and up-to-date material has been added 
on all industries and occupations covered in the previous (1951) edition. 

The handbook also evaluates the changes that have taken place in the 
economy since 1951 and assesses the impact of technological improvement on 
each occupation and industry. An analysis of employment trends in industries 
that show signs of growth indicates those occupations expected to show employ- 
ment gains. The material is based upon hundreds of interviews with employers, 
workers, officials of professional societies, labor unions, and trade associations, as 
well as upon information accumulated by the Department of Labor. 

The handbook predicts that generally occupations which require considerable 
education and training will grow most rapidly. Engineering and scientific per- 
sonnel will continue to be in strong demand and there will be a rapid growth in 
the employment of technicians who combine basic scientific training and manual 
skill. The four traditional professions—teaching, medicine, law, and the ministry 
—will also grow, but less rapidly than the scientific and engineering fields. Cleri- 
cal occupations are likely to grow at a slower rate than in the past 15 years. 
Skilled craftsmen will be employed in growing numbers over the next decade, 
particularly in the electronics field. However, semiskilled operatives, who have 
been one of the fastest growing groups, are expected to grow at a slower rate, 
and unskilled laborers will find fewer job opportunities than in the past. 

Copies of the handbook are available at $4.00 each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 














Since the McClellan Committee began its probe 
of improper management practices, many com- 
panies have been uncertain just how far they 
can go without laying themselves open to the 
charge of “union busting.” Here is a clarification 
of this point. 


Legitimate Ways to 


Resist a Union Drive 


WOODROW J. SANDLER 


Has tr Become improper for an em- 
ployer to oppose the unionization of 
his employees? If he takes any steps 
in this direction, does this constitute 
what is currently termed “union- 
busting”? 

Some clarification of this question 
has become necessary since the Mc- 
Clellan Committee, following its ex- 
posure of illegal and improper prac- 
tices on the part of unions, turned the 
spotlight on to management. The sor- 
did tales that have been told from the 
witness stand about “union busting” 
tactics and “sweetheart” contracts 
with unsavory labor organizations 
seem to have created a totally errone- 
ous impression in the public mind. 

While the Senate Committee has 
done an outstanding and _ badly 
needed job in this area of labor rela- 
tions, the newspaper reports and edi- 
torial comments on these investiga- 
tions of management practices have 
not been too clear as to precisely what 


is being exposed. Some headlines may 
38 


well have led the casual or unin- 
formed reader to believe that an em- 
ployer cannot contest a union’s organ- 
izing effort at all. Such a conclusion 
loses sight of the fact that the Com- 
mittee has been concerned solely with 
illegal or unethical attempts by em- 
ployers to resist a legitimate organiza- 
tional drive. 

Almost without exception, the com- 
panies subpoenaed by the Senator 
from Arkansas had committed infrac- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act; some 
of them were involved in possible vio- 
lations of the criminal law as well. 
Most commonly, the employer was 
motivated by the fear of being organ- 
ized by a legitimate union. The typi- 
cal “solution” was to embrace (or else 
pay off) a “soft” union—which would 
thereafter guarantee the company 
against future “labor trouble.” 

Several of the employers (either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily) had entered 
into so-called “sweetheart” arrange- 
ments with “labor organizations” 
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which were not freely selected by the 
majority of their employees. This 
practice in itself is a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. In a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board case, for 
example, the employer, after execut- 
ing a contract with a Teamsters local 
(which had been rejected by the com- 
pany’s employees in a Board-con- 
ducted election), called these same 
employees together and said: 
We have decided to sign a contract recog- 
nizing the union as the bargaining agent 
for you folks and all of our employees. I 
have said this very bluntly and boldly and 
know that it must come as a very great 
shock to all of you. It probably is just as 
much of a surprise to those of you who 
have always wanted a union as it is to 
those who have always felt, as we have 
felt, that the union was completely un- 
necessary. 
If . . . we are forced to close down... 
you people are not going to be helped 
. if we can keep going... with a 
minimum of .. . labor interference . . . 
then you folks are going to keep ahead 
of the game with ... constant pay en- 
velopes. 


Perhaps it need hardly be said that 
even if such behavior were not illegal, 
it is basically indecent and immoral 
to force employees to join a labor or- 
ganization against their will. 

Other devices were used, too—such 
as giving illegal assistance to so-called 
“employees’ committees” and ferreting 
out and firing employees who were 
too sympathetic to legitimate union- 
ism. 

Thus, the “union busting” and 
“meddling” tactics of management to 
which the Committee properly took 
exception were primarily illegal or un- 


ethical. Many of them had not been 
called to the attention of the law-en- 
forcing authorities because the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board does not 
itself “prosecute” any violations of the 
Taft-Hartley Law under which it 
functions; it can act only after an ag- 
grieved party has filed an unfair labor 
practice charge. 

Does this mean that management, 
when subjected to a legitimate union 
organizational campaign, must now 
figuratively “roll out the red carpet”? 
That it must remain mute in the face 
of a campaign by a labor union to win 
over the allegiance of the majority of 
its employees? Obviously not. 

If an employer wishes to oppose the 
unionization of his company, he has 
two courses of action open to him: 

1. The employment of sound per- 

sonnel practices. 

2. The legitimate expression of 
opinion as to the consequences 
of unionism. 

Neither of these is illegal or im- 

proper. Let us consider them in more 
detail. 


The Company Must 
Put Its House in Order 

Long before the union organizer 
ever arrives at the door, the company 
can and should see to it that its house 
is in order. Proper attention should 
be paid, for example, to wage and/or 
salary rates. How do they compare 
with those for similar jobs in the area 
and in the industry? Have steps been 
taken to remove intra-plant inequi- 
ties? The fringe benefit program 
should similarly be evaluated in the 
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light of prevailing practices  else- 
where. 

No less important than sound prin- 
ciples of wage and salary administra- 
tion are personnel practices that give 
employees a feeling of stability and 
security in their jobs. Though it is not 
always possible to maintain regular 
employees on the payroll during tem- 
porary lulls when there is no work 
for them to do, it certainly helps to 
have done so should a union organ- 
izer later advance the argument of 
“security.” Similarly, the unorganized 
employer should endeavor to follow 
the principles of seniority when lay- 
offs do become necessary. Any serious 
violation of seniority which cannot 
satisfactorily be explained to the rest 
of the employees not only alienates 
the employee or employees who are 
laid off, but causes a feeling of in- 
security to spread among those who 
remain. They may well ask them- 
selves how secure their positions really 
are if their seniority with the firm 
cannot be depended upon to protect 
their jobs. 

Finally and most important of all, 
management must make certain that 
the channels of communication are 
open so that grievances may be aired 
and resolved, instead of being per- 
mitted to smolder, unknown and un- 
noticed. 

Because of an unusual quirk in the 
law, it is most important that such 
practices be established before the ad- 
vent of any unionizing campaign. 
Once the organizing drive has started 
it is usually too late for the penitent 
employer to mend his ways. Any bene- 
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ficial change in working conditions 
instituted at that time, or even a prom- 
ise of benefits, will be presumed by 
the NLRB to be coercive. In any case, 
to improve working conditions or 
promise to do so, at such a time, is a 
questionable tactic at best. The em- 
ployees are all too likely to say to 
themselves: “So—at last he has de- 
cided to give us something! He 
wouldn’t have done it if the union 
hadn’t got him scared to death. Maybe, 
if we vote the union in, we'll get even 
more!” 


The “Free Speech” Doctrine 
The second way in which employ- 
ers may legitimately oppose unioniza- 
tion is through the use of the “free 
speech” doctrine. Many employers 
are still under the erroneous impres- 
sion that they are not permitted to ex- 
press any opinion against the union- 
ization of their employees. While this 
was largely true before the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, the 
law now guarantees to all parties the 
right of free speech. Specifically, the 
provision runs as follows: 
The expressing of any views, argument, 
or opinion, or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in written, printed, graphic or 
visual form, shall not constitute or be 
evidence of any unfair labor practice ... , 
if such expression contains no threat of 
reprisal or force or promise of benefit. 
Under this section of the Act, for 
example, management may enlighten 
employees about the costs of union 
membership such as dues, initiation 
fees, fines and assessments; it may also 
point out the possibility of their heing 
subjected to union discipline, such as 
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having to attend meetings regularly, 
to do picket duty at other plants, or to 
distribute leaflets. Management is also 
free to predict how the union may be- 
have in the future. Thus, it may point 
out the possibility of the employees be- 
ing involved in a strike in order to at- 
tain some union objective. The only 
restriction placed upon the company 
in such a campaign is that it may not 
threaten reprisal or promise benefits. 
There are other pitfalls, however. 
When it is confronted by an actual 
unionizing campaign management 
has a somewhat thornier path to tread 
than the “free speech” section of the 
law would indicate. The National La- 
bor Relations Board has held that 
even though a particular employer 
may not have exceeded the limits im- 
posed upon “free speech,” he has 


acted in such a way that the results of 
the election should be set aside any- 
how. Danger spots exist, for example, 
in the practice of calling employees 
into the employer’s office for individ- 
ual interviews, making speeches dur- 
ing the 24-hour period immediately 
preceding the election, and interrogat- 
ing employees as to whether they favor 
the union or not. While such practices 
have not been condemned in all cases, 
they are hazardous. If indulged in, 
they may give the employer no more 
than a Pyrrhic victory. He may find 
that, although his employees have 
voted against the union, the NLRB 
will order the election set aside, to be 
held again at some future date. Famil- 
iarity with the Board’s rulings in such 
cases is the best protection against 
making a false move in this area. 


Do Industrial Fellowships Pay Off? 


THE GRANTING of graduate fellowships is one of the traditional ways in which 
American industry supports higher education. Do companies benefit directly or 
indirectly from such programs? A survey of former Ethyl fellows, recently con- 
ducted by the Ethyl Corporation, shows a marked tendency for the fellowship 
holder to work for industry once he gets out of school, rather than for universi- 
ties or government agencies. 

Of the 90 men who held Ethyl fellowships between 1938 and 1955, six are 
employed by Ethyl, 23 by other petroleum companies, and 39 by companies out- 
side the petroleum industry; 16 work for colleges and universities, and six for 
government agencies in the U. S. and Canada. 

Job location was cited as the major factor in their choice of employer by 
40 per cent of the group, while 20 per cent said they had been most influenced 
by the opportunity of doing the kind of research they wanted to do. Only 9 per 
cent singled out salary as the most important consideration. Other reasons 
given were previous association with the company, friends in the company, help 
of a professor in getting the job, and knowledge of the job to be performed. 

The study also indicated that former fellowship holders are likely to achieve 
supervisory status after five years. Almost 40 per cent of the former Ethyl 
fellows are now supervisors, although more than half the total group did not 
finish their graduate work until 1950 or later. The greatest number of super- 
visory jobs are held by those who have been employed for five years or more. 








By and large, current methods of selecting re- 
search managers fail to recognize the unusual 
combination of qualities required for successful 
performance of this dual role. 


Selection and Development of 
Research Managers 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


How can industrial research man- 
agers be most effectively selected and 
developed? The rapid expansion of 
industrial research has made the prob- 
lem especially urgent. It has been esti- 
mated that American industry is now 
spending close to $4 billion a year on 
industrial research and 15,000 indus- 
trial companies, exclusive of organ- 
izations having less than eight em- 
ployees, were engaged in research in 
1953," 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence 
that current practice in selecting re- 
search managers runs almost directly 
counter to the course which our 
knowledge in the social sciences and 
in the management field would sug- 
gest. 


* According to Dr. Randolph T. Major, Scien- 
tific Advisor to Merck & Company, speaking 
before the Eighth Industrial Research Con- 
ference, Columbia University. 


Within recent years, the post of re- 
search manager has been set up in 
thousands of companies in response 
to the leadership needs of laboratory 
staffs. The position, while differing 
in detail, as well as in title, from 
company to company, makes two 
common demands upon the incum- 
bent. On the one hand, he is expected 
to be a capable research man himself, 
so that he may have the respect of the 
research men under him. On the 
other, he is supposed to possess man- 
agement skills and the management 
point of view so that he may direct 
the work of his department and act 
as the communication bridge be- 
tween it and other phases of the com- 
pany’s operations. 

How are research managers meet- 
ing these demands? Are they able to 
perform effectively both as research 





Nore: This article has been adapted from an address before the Eighth Industrial Research Con- 
ference, Arden House, Columbia University, on June 4, 1957. 
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men and as managers? An examina- 
tion of the backgrounds of a sample 
of research managers may provide us 
with some answers. Judging from 
the 56 registrants at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Eighth Industrial Research 
Conference last June, research man- 
agers almost invariably come from 
the ranks of scientists. As the follow- 
ing breakdown shows, 53 out of the 
56 came from the physical sciences or 
medical fields: 


Holders of BS, MS, and Ph.D. degrees 


SM PRYSICAl SCIENCE 65.62 sescescesss. 48 
Holders of military service school 
EES earth owesisinssesy 1 
No collegiate degree, but wide 
physical science experience ......... 1 
No evidence of college, but wide 
physical science experience ......... 1 
Medical degrees (Ph.D., M.D.) ....... 2 
Degree in architecture ............05. 1 
Editor of a science magazine .......... 1 
Prolder OF LLB. Gegree 5... ocecccces 1 
Total 56 


In some cases, a smattering of man- 
agement training had been superim- 
posed on their scientific and research 
backgrounds. Twelve had taken some 
kind of management or business ad- 
ministration course, three listed pre- 
vious experience in teaching, and one 
had taken a course in_ public 
speaking. 

It is not surprising that—as the 
speeches and discussions at this and 
similar conferences showed—research 
managers are in a state of consider- 
able uneasiness and tension about 
their jobs. As Dr. Lowell W. Steele 
pointed out: 


The industrial research manager has 
responsibility for choosing objectives 


and programs based on intimate knowl- 
edge of two dynamic universes—the 
company, and the world of science and 
technology. Neither can be ignored nor 
depreciated without eventual serious re- 
percussions. Any manager's job is dif- 
ficult and the research manager’s job, 
it seems to me, becomes impossible . . - 


Dual Nature of the Job 

Similar conflicts, it is true, occur in 
other forms of management. In public 
administration, educational adminis- 
tration, business administration, and 
so on, management skills and knowl- 
edge are applied in specialized areas 
each with its own technical content. 
However, the conflict in research 
management appears to be deeper 
than in other fields. One of the basic 
difficulties may be that the knowl- 
edge, interests, and abilities essential 
to success in management differ 
widely from those necessary to suc- 
cess in research. 

The dual nature of the job also in- 
fluences the criteria of success applied 
to it. Studies have shown that the 
way a person perceives a task strongly 
influences his performance and _ his 
judgments about it and that percep- 
tion is influenced by personality, 
group structure, and purpose.? Opin- 
tons about the nature and success of 
the research manager's job will differ 
according to whether it is viewed by 
management or by research scientists. 

Still another difficulty lies in the 
relative balance between managerial 
and research responsibility in the po- 


*D. E. Griffiths, Human Relations in School 
Administration, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York (1956), pp. 68-69. 
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FIGURE 1 


Variations in Emphasis of Research Management Positions 
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sition. The leader of a small group of 
scientists may be oriented more to- 
ward research than toward manage- 
ment, while a vice president in charge 
of research will probably be far re- 
moved from the laboratory. He may 
be mainly concerned with problems 
such as long-term company growth, 
product diversification, dividend rec- 
ord, personnel recruitment and devel- 
opment, and so on. Positions between 
these two extremes will vary in their 
emphasis on management. Diagram- 
matically, these variations are shown 
in Figure 1. 

The managerial skills required at 
different levels have been described by 
Katz2 At the lower ones they are 
mainly technical, while in the middle 
range, Auman relations skills are 
more important. At the top echelons 
the emphasis is on conceptual abilities 
—involving policy setting in the light 
of total company operations. This 
shift in emphasis at succeeding levels 
adds to the difficulty of delimiting 
the research manager’s job. 


*R. L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective Administra- 
tor,” Harvard Business Review, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1955, pp. 33-42. 


Thus, three sources of difficulty in 
selecting and developing top quality 
research managers may lie in: 

1. The dual nature of the job. 

2. The different perceptions of the 
job held by management and by re- 
search scientists. 

3. The variation in managerial 
skills called for at different levels. 


Basic Characteristics 
Needed for The Job 

It is evident, therefore, that the re- 
search manager must possess an un- 
usual combination of characteristics. 
Only a thorough study of the job will 
provide the cues for the basic traits 
needed. Once these are determined, 
within acceptable limits, the various 
kinds of evidence on which selection 
can be based must be considered. In 
addition, the relative permanence of 
each characteristic should be esti- 
mated as a guide to training and de- 
velopment. There is no point in try- 
ing to improve characteristics which 
are relatively unchangeable. 

One of the essential characteristics 
of managerial leadership is intelli- 
gence. Many studies have shown that 
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successful leaders are more intelli- 
gent than the members of the group 
they lead. Thus, Wald and Doty 
found that the outstanding character- 
istic of successful top business execu- 
tives was high intelligence.* If the re- 
search manager is to be an accepted 
leader of his group in the functional 
sense rather than its titular head, the 
level of his intelligence is a matter of 
prime importance. 

What range of intelligence is ac- 
ceptable? Standards will depend 
upon the group to be led. Obviously 
the intellectual capacity needed to 
lead a group of production machine 
operators is lower than that needed 
to lead an interdisciplinary research 
team. 

While the lower limit of the lead- 
er’s intelligence may be set at some 
reasonable interval above that of the 
group he leads, the upper limit is not 
so easy to define. There is some evi- 
dence that a manager can be too in- 
telligent, either for the job, or for the 
group. A creative genius may become 
restless under the inescapable routine 
of a manager’s job. At least in stereo- 
type, we do not associate the prima 
donna with the dependable, predict- 
able behavior which is essential in 
managing. 

Extensive studies of intelligence 
point to its remaining fairly constant 
throughout life; it cannot be “up 
graded” by training. It is essential, 
therefore, to look for this trait right 
from the start. 


*R. M. Wald and R. A. Doty, “The Top Execu- 
tive—A First Hand Profile,” Harvard Business 
Review, July-August, 1954, p. 52. 


Academic and career records are 
useful in evaluating the intelligence 
of potential research managers. I.Q. 
test results are also helpful if they are 
available. On-the-job observations by 
colleagues can be valuable, too. 


Behavior Patterns of Administrators 

Other basic elements demanded by 
the job lie in the realm of behavior 
and interest patterns. In these areas 
there appear to be marked differences 
between administrators and research 
men. Recent studies have analyzed in 
detail the behavior patterns of admin- 
istrators. Halpin, for example, found 
that successful administrators excelled 
in: 

1. Initiating structure, ic. arrang- 
ing relationships among members of 
a staff, and developing processes and 
communication channels. 

2. Consideration, or sensitivity to 
the human concerns of co-workers. 

In a review of literature, Griffiths ® 
found that the following behavior pat- 
terns were typical of successful ad- 
ministrators: 

1. They displayed initiative. They 
got things started. They presented 
good plans, and they worked hard. 

2. They improved their associates. 
They provided ways for subordinates 
to improve themselves, counseled 
them when they had difficulties, 
and assigned them where their talents 
were most needed. 

3. They were recognizers. They 
° A. W. Halpin, “Leader Behavior and Leader- 
ship Ideology of Educational Administrators 
and Aircraft Commanders,” Harvard Educa- 


tion Review, Vol. 25, No. 1 (1955), pp. 18-32. 
°D. E. Griffiths, op. cit., pp. 244-252. 
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recognized and encouraged initiative, 
and had insights into the problems 
and potentialities of others. 

4. They were helpers. They helped 
others to perform to the best of their 
abilities. 

5. They were coordinators. They 
understood their own capabilities and 
coordinated these with the abilities of 
others. 


6. They were social men. They - 


were dependable (did not go back on 
their word), were consistent in dis- 
position (did not fly off the handle), 
and were courteous and friendly. 

Bils* has distinguished three broad 
personality types among administra- 
tors: (1) The person who accepts his 
own worth, has confidence in himself, 
and believes that other people are 
equally or more accepting of their 
worth; (2) the person who rejects 
himself, but believes that other people 
are more accepting of themselves; 
and (3) the person who accepts him- 
self, but believes that other people are 
less accepting of themselves. 

Among the three types, the first 
makes the best administrator; the sec- 
ond, the next best; and the third, the 
poorest. 

Though it has been claimed that 
there is no great basic difference in 
personality between scientists and 
non-scientists * it is generally admitted 
that scientists tend to be shy, wrapped 


7R. E. Bils, “Attitudes of Successful Educa- 
tional Leaders,” Interdisciplinary Research in 
Educational Administration, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, Vol. 26, No. 2 (December, 1953), pp. 
16-38. 

*H. E. Krugman, “Top-Sacred Scientists?” Per- 
SONNEL, July, 1955, pp. 44-46. 
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up in their work, and lacking in so- 
cial skills—all qualities that would 
seem to diverge sharply from the be- 
havior pattern of successful admin- 
istrators outlined above. 


Vocational Interest Studies 

Studies of interest patterns of va- 
rious vocational groups also point to 
marked differences between admin- 
istrators and research workers. Such 
tests as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Inventory and the Kuder Preference 
Record discriminate among individ- 
uals whose interests point to specific 
careers, one of which is administra- 
tion. Using an adaptation of the 
Strong Inventory, Symonds® com- 
pared the interest patterns of 10 
groups—including administrators, pro- 
fessors, school teachers, supervisors, 
psychologists, guidance workers, and 
researchers. As may be seen from Ta- 
ble 1, he found a negative correlation 
between the interest patterns of re- 
search workers and administrators. 
Professors were the only group show- 
ing a positive correlation with re- 
searchers. 

Symonds’ study indicates a key dif- 
ficulty in choosing research man- 
agers—the behavior and interest pat- 
terns of researchers appear to be in 
conflict with those demanded of ad- 
ministrators. The research man’s 
graduate training accentuates the gap, 
according to Steele: *° 

One aspect of training at the graduate 

level is frequently overlooked. The fresh 


*P. M. Symonds, “An Educational Interest In- 
ventory,” scheduled for publication in Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement. 

*L. W. Steele, op. cit. 
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TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations of Interests of Ten Occupational Groups 
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Ph.D. in a physical science is not only 
rigorously trained in a discipline, but 
also he has had long intimate, continu- 
ous contact with its values, mores, 
taboos, etc. As a matter of fact, the 
demands of graduate work are so in- 
tensive that the fresh Ph.D. is far more 
aware of, and more interested in, the 
value system and internal functioning 
of his discipline than he is in non- 
scientific matters. 

In selecting a man for a managerial 
position one must look for evidence 
of the basic interests and behavior 
that succeed in management. Valu- 
able clues will be found in records of 
school and professional and commu- 
nity activities, particularly of leader- 
ship roles—committee chairmanships, 
class officerships, and so forth. 

While psychologists do not fully 
agree on the extent to which our basic 
behavior patterns can be modified, the 
weight of evidence points to the fact 
that they are established early and do 


not change much in later life. Hence 
behavior patterns, like intelligence, 
should be considered a matter for 
selection rather than training. 

Basically, therefore, the problem of 
selecting and developing research 
managers hinges on the distinction 
between those characteristics which 
are basic and relatively unchangeable, 
and those which can be modified 
through training. 


Areas of Training 

Thus far, our discussion has been 
mainly concerned with the basic char- 
acteristics for selection. What of the 
areas susceptible to training and de- 
velopment? As may be seen from 
Figure 2, these cover a wide range 
calling for a variety of approaches: 

Physical condition. This is impor- 
tant as administrators are generally 
energetic and active. Thus McMurray 
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Guide to the Selection and Training of Research Managers 















































Desired Evidence Relative Training and 
Characteristics Within Permanence Development 
Tolerances Possibilities 
(a) Intelligence * Tests Fairly Little (select for 
© Academic constant this characteristic). 
records 
© LQ. (?) 
(b) Behavior * Cumulative Fairly Little (select for 
patterns record constant this characteristic). 
* Interests 
(c) Physical * Physical exams Can be Set up program 
condition * Observation modified 
(d) Job perception * Counselling Can be Set up training 
interviews modified program 
* Seminars 
(e) Skills and tech- Informational and Can be Set up training 
niques of manage- performance tests modified program 
ment 
(f) General knowledge Informational and Can be Set up training 
of the company performance tests modified program 
(g) Broad social, eco- Informational and Can be Set up training 
nomic and cultural performance tests modified program 


perspective 














FIGURE 2 
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described the successful executive 
temperament as showing a high en- 
ergy level, marked activity, self-con- 
fidence, optimism, and drive. ** Where 
physical condition is under par, regu- 
lar physical examinations, adequate 
rest, suitable exercise, and diet can 
help to bring about an improvement. 
While this is largely a matter of in- 
dividual responsibility, the company’s 
personnel policies can reflect concern 
for a favorable regimen. 

Job perception. As has been said, 
an individual's perception of his job 
strongly influences his performance. 
Similarly, the perceptions which 
others have of the job affect their ap- 
praisal of how it is being performed. 

Hence training and development 
activities should encompass both the 
incumbent and those within his 
sphere of influence. It is not enough 
simply to select a “research manager,” 
give him an office and a secretary, 
and assume that his perception of the 
job is the same as that of top man- 
agement. Conflicts in expectancy and 
in performance can be substantially 
reduced by educational efforts. 

Skills and techniques of manage- 
ment. These can be acquired, assum- 
ing that the basic managerial traits are 
present. Unfortunately, management 
training is all too often exclusively fo- 
cused here. Skills and techniques 
must be viewed in the broader context 
of the new professionalization of 
management. 

General knowledge of the com- 


™R. N. McMurray, “The Executive Neurosis,” 
Harvard Business Review, November-December, 
1952, pp. 38-39. 





pany. This need is far from being 
confined to research workers. How- 
ever, the vital importance of research 
to the company’s long-term develop- 
ment and growth makes it particu- 
larly essential for the research man- 
ager to be kept continuously up to 
date in order that he may best use the 
resources at his command. 

Broad social perspective. The high- 
er up the managerial ladder, the more 
important this trait becomes. The 
conceptual skills associated with top 
management are aided by a broad 
awareness of the world, and the rela- 
tionship of the company to it. One 
interesting approach to the problem 
of broadening the cultural perspective 
of potential top executives is the pio- 
neering experiment of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in cooperation with 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Some Tentative Conclusions 

This article has described the basic 
characteristics for the selection of re- 
search managers and has indicated 
the general areas for training and de- 
velopment. It has pointed out that the 
research manager is called upon to be, 
at one and the same time, a researcher 
and a manager—in other words to 
combine within himself two entire- 
ly different and often conflicting sets 
of interests and behavior patterns. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
marked tendency for industry to se- 
lect research managers mainly for 
their scientific backgrounds, rather 
than to look for men who combine 
both research and leadership abilities. 

Such men are hard, but not neces- 
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sarily impossible, to find. James B. 
Conant, who Legan as an organic 
chemist and went on to become presi- 
dent of Harvard and a statesman, is an 
outstanding example of the scientific 
worker who is also a leader. It may 
well be that men who show high in- 
telligence and marked attributes of 
leadership are not satisfied with a re- 
search job, pure and simple. Initially, 
research managers might be selected 
from men of this type—that is to say, 
those who themselves exhibit the dual 
qualities demanded of the job. 

Another likely source is to be 
found among men whose interests lie 
more in development than in re- 
search. Such men, while familiar 
with the language and technique of 
research, will possess the broad 
knowledge of company operations 
and goals which is needed. 
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At higher levels, men already in 
the managerial ranks who may or 
may not have a scientific background 
may fit the bill. Where scientific 
knowledge is lacking, some kind of 
training will, of course, be required. 
In those instances where this ap- 
proach has been carefully tried out, 
the results seem to be perfectly satis- 
factory. By contrast, outstanding abil- 
ity and success in research has often 
proved a negative predictor of success 
in management. 

Finally, it may be emphasized once 
again that though training can un- 
doubtedly help in certain areas, no 
development program can_ succeed 
unless the basic requirements of the 
job—a sufficiently high level of intel- 
ligence and the interests and behavior 
patterns associated with success in 
management—have been met. 


Technical Men Criticize Management’s Hands Off Policy 


Only 4 per cent of scientific and technical workers in industry are working on 
basic research, according to a recent survey by Booz, Allen & Hamilton. The rest 
of the 3,500 research workers in 23 companies questioned were engaged in applied 
research or in product development of direct interest to their companies. 

Most of the research workers were critical of their company programs. About 
58 per cent felt that their laboratories were poorly run and organized, and one- 
half said they didn’t know what performance standards were expected of them. 

Other grounds for complaint were little contact with management and with other 
departments, and inadequate knowledge of long-range company objectives. 

Although they were working on product development, 41 per cent of the 
respondents felt they didn’t know enough about the company’s present products. 
Managers adopted a hands off policy toward research projects because of un- 
familiarity with scientific knowledge, it was also pointed out. 








Appraisal and development practices in the lead- 
ing California organizations surveyed by the 
authors indicate that a more mature philosophy 
of management is beginning to take shape. 


Current Trends in Appraisal 
And Development 


GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. and ALLAN F. LARSON 


Toe mcreasine arrention paid by 
management to the systematic ap- 
praisal of an employee’s performance 
by his supervisor, and the develop- 
ment of his capacity to perform more 
effectively on the job, has resulted 
largely from the findings of human 
relations research on the functioning 
of human beings in group or organi- 
zational settings. Research has shown 
that the quality of leadership dis- 
played by the supervisor is a key fac- 
tor in effective group functioning. 
Formal appraisal and development 
practices provide an opportunity for 
the use of effective leadership, as well 
as for meeting employee’s needs in 
such areas as security in work rela- 
tionships, aid in self-development, and 
recognition of achievements. Thus 
Lawrence Appley described manage- 
ment as “the development of people 
and not the direction of things.” 


*L. A. Appley, “Management The Simple 
Way,” PERSONNEL, January 1943, pp. 595-603. 


With the aim of exploring current 
trends in appraisal and development 
practices, the authors recently sur- 
veyed 23 governmental and industrial 
organizations in California. Included 
in the study were seven government 
agencies (with a total of 150,000 em- 
ployees), six utilities (with 55,000), 
three aircraft companies (with 
85,000), three oil companies (with 
15,000), and six companies engaged 
in manufacturing and other miscel- 
laneous activities (with 35,000). Infor- 
mation was obtained from interviews 
with personnel and industrial rela- 
tions staff members, and from man- 
uals, policy statements, forms, and 
other material where possible. 

Before discussing individual com- 
pany programs it may be helpful to 
note some of the more general trends 
observed. 

The separation of performance ap- 
praisal from salary administration was 
virtually complete. While almost all 
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the companies claimed some form of 
“merit” pay system, particularly at the 
supervisory and executive levels, the 
procedures for administering salaries 
on a merit basis were almost com- 
pletely divorced from the procedures 
for performance appraisal. Only a few 
of the government agencies showed 
vestiges of a direct relationship be- 
tween the two, mainly in the form of 
requiring a “satisfactory” rating for 
salary raises. 


Emphasis on Development 

The use of the term “merit rating” 
to denote performance appraisal is 
also declining. Instead, “merit” is now 
used to describe pay plans based on 
regular review of individual rates, 
with advances recommended by su- 
pervisors after considering such fac- 
tors as performance, time since last 
increase, budgetary allotments, pay 
range for the job, profit picture of the 
enterprise, seniority, and morale of 
the work group. Appraisal plans were 
designated by such titles as Job Per- 
formance Review, Progress Review 
Guide, Employee Progress Report, 
Report of Performance, Appraisal 
and Development Guide, Employee 
Counseling Program, Performance 
Evaluation, Employee Appraisal and 
Development Plan, and so forth. The 
emphasis is on such key words as 
“performance,” “progress,” “develop- 
ment,” and “appraisal.” Titles imply- 
ing that the program relates to the 
employee’s personal characteristics, 
rather than his performance, or that 
it includes an exact or mathematical 
measurement, are not in favor. 
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Within the past few years a marked 
change in attitude toward perform- 
ance appraisal has taken place in the 
government agencies studied. Form- 
erly, merit rating was considered as a 
method used by the supervisor to dis- 
cipline the employees under his direc- 
tion. This approach was frequently 
incorporated in the law or regulations 
governing the merit rating program, 
and the ratings were used to withhold 
salary raises and to influence other 
personnel transactions. As a result of 
the attitudes of both employee and 
supervisor, the rating systems tended 
to become perfunctory, and of no real 
value. Thus the second Hoover Com- 
mission found that in the federal 
government performance ratings 
“were not in fact a means of measur- 
ing the relative merit of employees,” 
and that approximately 98 per cent 
of those rated were lumped together 
in the “satisfactory” category while 
the remaining 2 per cent fell into the 
“outstanding” or “unsatisfactory” cat- 
egories.” “The processing of papers 
to achieve this Olympian judgment,” 
the Commission noted, was “a burden 
far beyond any benefits it produced.” 
The rating systems used by the State 
of California, City of Los Angeles, 
and County of Los Angeles, were 
also subject to this type of criticism. 

At the present time the major em- 
phasis is on the development of both 
the employee and the supervisor in 
the effective performance of their jobs. 


?Task Force Report on Personne! and Civil 
Service, Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
February, 1955, p. 91. 
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The periodic appraisal is merely one 
of several related activities aimed at 
the improvement of work perform- 
ance. These activities may include: 

1. Securing a clear-cut understand- 
ing of the duties of the position by 
the employee, through discussion 
with the supervisor and other means. 

2. Establishing agreement between 
employee and supervisor on reason- 
able performance standards for the 
job. 

3. Continuous observation and dis- 
cussion with the employee of his 
work, with particular attention to ac- 
tivities demonstrating either unusual 
accomplishment, or the need for as- 
sistance or training. 

4, Preparation and review of the 
periodic performance appraisal report. 

5. Discussion of the appraisal re- 
port with the employee. 

6. Developing plans for employee 
improvement and progress which are 
mutually agreed upon. 

7. Following up the appraisal and 
employee development plans with spe- 
cific action. 


Some Agency Programs 

The County of Los Angeles has 
taken the lead in this type of pro- 
gram. Its program is centrally coordi- 
nated by the Employee Development 
Division of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment, with support from the Civil 
Service Commission, the Board of Su- 
pervisors, and the Chief Administra- 
tive Officer, along with the County 
Personnel Council, representing de- 
partment management. The division 
helps operating departments make 


performance evaluation “their” pro- 
gram.* While only one staff member 
is used for this activity, his work is 
closely coordinated with supervisory 
improvement programs and _ other 
training activities carried on by the 
division. 

The County has also gone further 
than the other agencies in the area in 
using departmental ratings of employ- 
ees for promotional purposes. While 
not directly related to the periodic 
performance evaluations, these ap- 
praisals of promotability are undoubt- 
edly aided by them. The supervisory 
ratings of promotability, made only 
in connection with promotional ex- 
aminations, are given a weight of 20 
per cent on the final grade. Thus 
their influence may be substantial. 

The cities of Burbank and Glendale 
are using similar performance ap- 
praisal plans which appear to be 
working effectively. The State of Cal- 
ifornia is developing an extensive 
training program in what it calls a 
“constructive approach” to perform- 
ance evaluation, with emphasis on im- 
proving supervisor-employee relation- 
ship and developing more effective 
employees. The Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, which has rated 
employees for many years, is cur- 
rently analyzing its programs for both 
teachers and other employees to deter- 
mine if improvements can be made, 
particularly in supervisory training in 
the value of performance appraisal. 
The East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict evaluates the performance of all 


* Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission: 
43rd Annual Report, 1956, p. 18 ff. 
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non-supervisory employees and con- 
siders this a key aspect of its per- 
sonnel program. 

Each of the four major utilities 
studied has a well-developed program 
of employee appraisal. In three, the 
program applies to all the employees 
while in the fourth it is used pri- 
marily for the management group only 
—about 20 per cent of the employees. 
However, the fourth utility plans to 
extend its program to cover more em- 
ployees as soon as possible. 


Better Job Performance 

The major emphasis is on the de- 
velopment of both the employee and 
his supervisor in better performance 
of their work. The important contri- 
bution of improved human relations 
skills to this goal is recognized. The 
relationship between performance ap- 
praisal and the selection and training 
of supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel is more highly developed than 
in the government agencies, undoubt- 
edly due to the greater freedom of 
private utilities in managing person- 
nel. 

Three utilities have ratings made 
by several persons. In two companies 
the rating is made jointly at a con- 
ference; in the third, ratings are made 
individually and combined into a 
composite by the Industrial Relations 
Department. The fourth utility uses a 
“field review” type of rating, with a 
staff member from the Employee Re- 
lations office assisting the supervisor 
in making his rating. 

A conference between the super- 
visor and the employee to discuss the 
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performance appraisal is used by the 
four concerns as the primary means of 
effecting changes in attitude and per- 
formance. Coordinated training pro- 
grams for supervisory development 
are also used in all four companies. 

Among the eleven other companies 
surveyed, one has no formal em- 
ployee-appraisal program and one is 
currently developing a new program 
after discarding a previously used 
plan. The other nine have plans vary- 
ing in comprehensiveness. There 
seems to be a close relationship be- 
tween a company’s reputation for pro- 
gressive management and the develop- 
ment of its employee appraisal pro- 
gram. 

All the plans are aimed primarily at 
improved employee performance. The 
majority provide for rating by the 
immediate supervisor only, but several 
provide for committee ratings for 
higher level jobs. Review of the rat- 
ings by a high level supervisor is 
common. All the plans include provi- 
sion for some form of discussion with 
the employee of his evaluation. 

The better plans place more em- 
phasis upon the appraisal interview, 
with training of supervisors in coun- 
seling, and a follow-up of the inter- 
view. Some of the companies use the 
continuous recording of specific ex- 
amples of good and poor work per- 
formance (critical incidents) and 
center the appraisal interviews on 
them rather than on general factors 
such as “adaptability” or “initiative.” 
All the companies consider that the 
details of the rating forms are of sec- 
ondary importance, and that the 
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forms should be developed with the 
cooperation of the persons who will 
use them. 


Management Development Programs 

Many of the organizations have for- 
mal management-development plans 
based upon and closely related to their 
performance-appraisal plans. As we 
have noted, in most cases, the primary 
goal of the appraisal plan is closely 
related to employee or management 
development. Formal management- 
development plans are being adopted 
with increasing frequency, most re- 
cently by the larger utilities. Public 
agencies appear to be lagging in this 
area, probably because of the legal 
restrictions on the placement and pro- 
motion of employees. No _ public 
agency has a formal management- 
development program comparable to 
those in progressive private compa- 
nies, although in some cases informal 
efforts are being made. 

Three of the four utilities are de- 
voting major efforts to the systematic 
development of management person- 
nel. At least half of the other firms 
surveyed also have programs of various 
degrees of formality. Standard Oil of 
California and Crown Zellerbach 
both have programs widely recognized 
as outstanding. 

It may be helpful to discuss in de- 
tail four of the better programs so 
that similarities in approach may be 
noted. 

Company A. While this company, 
as a matter of policy, delegates sub- 
stantial authority for personnel man- 
agement to its geographical divisions, 


the importance of securing capable 
replacements for the present manage- 
ment group has resulted in the assign- 
ment of the top-level general manage- 
ment staff to this activity. On a com- 
pany-wide basis the management de- 
velopment program includes: 


— 


. Estimating future needs for manage- 
ment personnel for a period of several 
years based upon retirements, resig- 
nations, death, company growth, and 
requirements of increased technology 
and growing complexity of manage- 
ment positions. 

2. Estimating personnel available to fill 

projected needs. 

Appraisal of existing personnel on a 

systematic basis as to their potential 

for management jobs. 

4. Planning of individual development 

programs. 

Training of management personnel 

through on-the-job coaching, job ro- 

tation, special courses, and so forth. 


w 


Mi 


Ninety existing jobs of various 
kinds have been earmarked as rota- 
tional positions for training purposes. 
Personnel are assigned to these jobs 
for not over two years as part of their 
development program. Ten additional 
jobs have been allocated to the pro- 
gram to be established as needed. 
District managers and other key field 
personnel are also brought in to the 
main offices for six months to a year 
as part of a general orientation pro- 
gram. 

The existing rate of promotion into 
and within management positions, 
which is now about 500 per year, is 
expected to increase for at least the 
next 10 years. Data obtained from 
analysis of projected retirements, 
available replacements, and perform- 
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ance appraisals has been used to pre- 
pare replacement tables and color- 
coded organization charts to aid in 
visualizing the problem. Organiza- 
tional units which have no available 
replacements are thus highlighted, as 
well as promotional ladders, dead-end 
jobs, and so forth. The close relation- 
ship between organization planning 
and management development is also 
emphasized. 

A comprehensive manual sets forth 
the basic philosophy of the program— 
that the company’s most valuable as- 
set is its employees and that good 
supervisors are concerned with train- 
ing and developing employees to the 
greatest extent possible. The ultimate 
objective of the program is to insure 
qualified candidates for positions at 
all levels of management. At the same 
time, this provides opportunities for 
capable men to progress to succes- 
sively higher levels, as well as a 
method of planning for their devel- 
opment. By analyzing the need for 
candidates for all types of positions, 
the program can concentrate training 
and development efforts in the area 
where they are most needed. 


Need for Management Replacements 
Company B. This company has ini- 
tiated a comprehensive management 
development program within the past 
year. In reviewing the content of the 
program, as presented in company 
manuals, its similarity to the program 
of Company A is evident. While this 
is due in part to collaboration in the 
development of the two programs, it 
also reflects the growth of an agreed- 
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upon body of principal and practice. 
The company’s “Management Devel- 
opment Manual” states that its need 
for the program is intensified by the 
uniformity of age among the three or 
four top management levels, and that 
this could mean a crippling loss to the 
company unless properly qualified re- 
placements become available in the 
relatively short span of years during 
which most of these men will leave 
the company. The major aims of the 
program are: 


1. To insure that each employee has the 
opportunity to use his talents as com- 
pletely as possible, both for his own 
satisfaction and for the good of the 
organization. 

2. To motivate and encourage each em- 
ployee to develop himself. 

3. To provide a formal method for ap- 
praising and recording the company’s 
manpower assets in terms of both 
current and future needs. 

4. To foster among management a full 
appreciation of the obligation to ap- 
praise, select, train, place, and use 
key personnel on a company-wide, 
rather than a purely departmental 
basis. 

5. To build up a roster of qualified 
people to fill management positions. 


The over-all direction of the program 
is the function of a management de- 
velopment committee. Department 
heads are responsible for applying the 
program within their own divisions. 
The key man in the operation is the 
line supervisor. The job of coordinat- 
ing and administering the program 
rests with a management develop- 
ment coordinator. 

Company C. This company has an 
outstanding program which has 
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served as a model, in part or in whole, 
for many other companies. It was es- 
tablished on a formalized, company- 
wide basis in 1946, with these aims: 

1. To provide adequate reserves of qual- 
ified, seasoned candidates to fill exec- 
utive, supervisory, and key staff posi- 
tions as needs occur throughout the 
company and its subsidiaries. 

2. To assure promising people the op- 
portunity to develop and use their 
capabilities to the mutual advantage 
of individual and company. 

3. As replacements occur, to assure that 
key positions are filled by individ- 
uals fully qualified to meet all re- 
quirements. 

4. To develop management’s apprecia- 
tion of the obligation to select, train, 
appraise, place, and use key personnel 
on a company-wide rather than a 
departmental basis. 


The program provides for the 
maintenance of essential records such 
as organization charts, job descrip- 
tions, personnel inventories, apprais- 
als of performance, and present and 
future replacement schedules. Organ- 
ization charts and job descriptions are 
prepared by the department on or- 
ganization. The personnel inventory, 
or personal experience record, is pre- 
pared by the employee and is supple- 
mented by appraisal records of his per- 
formance and potentiality. Replace- 
ment schedules, in the form of organ- 
ization charts, show incumbents and 
replacement candidates who are or 
will be qualified. 

The program is administered by an 
office of executive development, a staff 
agency which advises and assists man- 
agement. It receives all job requests 
and after careful screening, prepares a 


list of available candidates. The list is 
then discussed with the line depart- 
ment, which makes the final selection. 

The mutual advantage of the pro- 
gram to the company and to its em- 
ployees is stressed throughout. From 
the company standpoint, the purpose 
is to provide adequate reserves to fill 
all key positions. From the employee 
standpoint, the purpose is to assure 
that each employee’s potential will 
be considered in filling relevant jobs. 


Development of Management Potential 
Company D. This company has a 
well worked-out program, whose de- 
tails are set forth in its “Management 
Development Manual,” which covers 
such matters as appraisal procedures, 
preparation of replacement tables, 
training, and promotion. Appraisals 
are made by committees of three to 
five persons, including the immediate 
supervisor, and include a_ narrative 
account of the employee’s job _per- 
formance, his personal qualifications, 
his placement, plans for his develop- 
ment, and general remarks. Apprais- 
als must be unanimously agreed upon 
by the committee. There is no nu- 
merical or graphic rating. A “man- 
agement potential” form is prepared 
separately which estimates the em- 
ployee’s readiness for promotion, and 
the direction of the promotion. Ap- 
praisals are generally made every one 
or two years. While discussion of the 
appraisal with the employee is not 
required, it usually takes place on an 
informal basis. Of prime importance is 
the preparation and carrying out of 
the development plans for the em- 
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ployee. This generally involves per- 
sonal study, on-the-job training, job 
rotation, participation in conferences 
and institutes, and so forth. The com- 
pany may create managerial training 
jobs, either line or staff, as needed. 

Central files are maintained and 
used for filling management vacancies 
wherever they occur. The program 
is closely coordinated with organiza- 
tion planning to insure flexibility and 
maximum opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

The major goal is to maintain a 
climate favorable to the development 
of employees, and with particular em- 
phasis on those with management 
potential. Basically the program is 
considered a line responsibility, but 
there is a central staff of three per- 
sons. The organization planning unit 
is about the same size. 


Tentative Conclusions 

On the basis of the various findings 
discussed, the authors offer these ten- 
tative conclusions. In our opinion 
these programs represent more than a 
new set of techniques to get more 
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production from employees, or to im- 
prove the management of an enter- 
prise, important as these goals may be. 
They indicate the development of a 
mature philosophy governing the re- 
lations of people working together in 
formal organizations—one based on 
the relatively new science of human 
relations. The basic concern for the 
growth and development of people, 
which is the core of our education 
and government, is becoming respect- 
able as a principle of management. A 
business enterprise, or government 
agency, which fosters the develop- 
ment of people, and what Erich 
Fromm calls the “productive person- 
ality,” will get a full return from its 
manpower resources. 

As has been said, performance ap- 
praisal and development practices pro- 
vide an opportunity for using the 
skills and attitudes of effective leader- 
ship. The supervisor who uses these 
skills and attitudes, and the organiza- 
tion which encourages their use, are 
contributing to the goal of a full 
and satisfying life in the framework 
of our industrial society. 


The Executive Role: Decisions, Decisions, Decisions 


THE FAMILIAR picture of the harassed boss who develops ulcers from the heavy 
burdens of decision making was somewhat reinforced by a recent experiment 
with monkeys at an army center for medical research at the Walter Reed 
Hospital. In the experiment, two monkeys were subjected to an electric shock 
every 20 seconds. One of them was given a lever that prevented the shocks 
each time he pushed it and the other a lever that had no effect on the shocks. 
Monkey Number I—the boss monkey—continually faced with the decision of 
pushing the lever, finally developed an ulcer, while monkey Number 2, at latest 


report, was still in pretty good shape. 





What incentives do research scientists consider 
just as important as money—or possibly even 
more so? Are they being effectively used by man- 


agement? 


Better Incentives for 
Scientific Personnel 


GEORGE A. PETERS and MAX LEES 


How to ierease the productivity of 
scientific personnel is a major con- 
cern of industrial research manage- 
ment. Yet there appears to be con- 
siderable confusion about the ways 
and means of stimulating research 
scientists to make full use of their tal- 
ents and produce at a high level of 
achievement. 

It is often said that people work 
mainly to get paid, and that the pros- 
pect of getting a raise is the main 
spur to hard work. Similarly, it is 
widely accepted that employees drag 
their feet if they think they are being 
paid under the prevailing rates. Salary 
is also generally regarded as an impor- 
tant status symbol. 

How do industrial research scien- 
tists fit into this widely held picture 
of salary as the primary incentive to 
work? Are there other incentives of 
equal or greater importance to them? 

In order to find out what industrial 
research scientists think about pay 
and other incentives the authors re- 
cently conducted a survey among 


two representative groups. Group A 
consisted of 102 non-supervisory scien- 
tists and technicians selected by ran- 
dom sampling techniques at a large 
research and development organiza- 
tion. Group B was made up of 70 
research and development scientists 
enrolled in graduate evening courses 
in industrial engineering and physical 
sciences at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Since the scientists in this 
group were employed by a variety of 
industrial concerns, they may be con- 
sidered a heterogeneous sample. 

Asked how they felt about their 
current salaries, 74.5 per cent of 
Group A and 49.9 per cent of Group 
B expressed the opinion that these 
were lower than they should be. Some 
dissatisfaction over pay, in two 
groups of this size, is to be expected; 
but the large proportion uncovered by 
the survey may well constitute 
grounds for concern on the part of 
management. 

The old adage about the grass look- 


ing greener on the other side of the 
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street seems to apply here, since three 
out of every four scientists in both 
groups believed that their salaries 
would probably be higher if they were 
to work for some other concern. There 
is no means of knowing, of course, 
whether these expectations were justi- 
fied or not. Either way, some action 
on the part of management seems indi- 
cated. If higher salaries are being paid 
elsewhere, negative reactions might be 
forestalled by increasing salary levels. 
If they are not, accurate information 
on the salaries actually being paid for 
various kinds of experience in the in- 
dustry should be made available to the 
employee. 

Though objective information is 
certainly one of the best means of dis- 
pelling false opinions and rumors, it 
must be remembered that complaints 
about salary are often symptoms of 
other dissatisfactions. How would 
these scientists feel about their jobs 
if their salaries were raised? 

In response to this question, 53.5 
per cent of those in Group A and 
645 per cent of those in Group B 
said that they would feel they were 
being adequately rewarded for the 
work they were doing. Yet, only a 
handful (6.6 per cent and 16 per 
cent respectively) admitted that they 
needed the money to relieve financial 
pressures so that they could give more 
attention to their work; and only 
about 15 per cent of the respondents 
in both groups felt they would per- 
form their work with more enthusi- 
asm. About one out of five said they 
would be less inclined to look else- 
where for a better job in the event 
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of a raise—an indication that at least 
20 per cent of the respondents were 
actually contemplating changing their 
jobs. 

Since money, per se, evidently was 
not uppermost in the minds of the 
scientists questioned, it seems clear that 
their interest in higher pay represented 
rather, a desire for higher status or 
more recognition. Perhaps there are 
less costly and more satisfying ways 
of meeting these needs. 


Dissatisfaction With Present Incentives 

On the general topic of incentives, 
the majority of the respondents (74.2 
per cent and 65.2 per cent respectively) 
felt that a better incentive system 
would improve their future work-- 
a response that indicates considerable 
dissatisfaction with present methods 
of rewarding outstanding job per- 
formance. 

If research scientists are to be stim- 
ulated to higher levels of scientific 
achievement, what kind of incentives 
should be used? 

To throw some light on this ques- 
tion, the respondents were asked to 
rank in order of preference the 
reasons they were working in their 
current jobs. Out of 18 reasons listed, 
pay was ranked fifth by one group 
and thirteenth by the other. The 
factors rated most important were re- 
lated to the pleasure of doing re- 
search and the enjoyment of challeng- 
ing work. Yet, 30.8 per cent of Group 
A and 26.7 per cent of Group B said 
that their work gave them too little 
professional challenge. In the course 
of personal interviews, the authors 
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were struck by the numerous com- 
plaints about the lack of sufficient 
responsibility and freedom of action 
in the basic approach to problems, 
as well as the reluctance of super- 
visors to accept new concepts. If this 
finding is typical, it would seem that 
management would be well advised 
to pay at least as much attention to 
the content of individual work assign- 
ments as to wage and salary admin- 
istration. 

Nearly 70 per cent of Group A and 
over 50 per cent of Group B said that 
they received an annual raise in pay 
regardless of results (as long as their 
work was reasonably satisfactory). In 
other words, the majority had the 
assurance of a periodic raise with the 
minimum of effort. Rather than op- 
erating as incentives for creativity, 
such raises were apparently regarded 
as routine rewards for length of serv- 
ice. 

How about the use of other in- 
centives such as bonuses, royalties, and 
commissions? There was almost uni- 
versal agreement (93.0 per cent of 
Group A and 98.9 per cent of Group 
B) that none of these were presently 
being granted in recognition of work 
achievements. Here, obviously, is a 
wide-open opportunity for a dynamic 
incentive program. A well-advertised 
bonus plan could be a powerful means 
of motivating research workers while 
a liberal patent plan would certainly 
be no bar to inventive solutions to re- 
search and development problems. 
The company should patent all orig- 
inal ideas in which it is interested 
and grant immediate cash awards to 


the inventors, coupled with a plan 
for subsequent royalties. Inventions 
of no direct interest to the company 
should, of course, be assigned to the 
inventors outright. 


Publication Privileges and Publicity 

Do these research scientists enjoy 
increased prestige as the result of the 
individual recognition accorded to 
their work? Less than half of those 
sampled (38.5 per cent of Group A 
and 475 per cent of Group B), felt 
that they received any prestige from 
their achievements. Of course, pres- 
tige is a relatively intangible thing 
which may amount to no more than 
favorable comments by a supervisor 
or the scientist’s immediate associates. 
In the main, however, prestige for the 
research scientist comes from publish- 
ing his findings in professional jour- 
nals or from publicity in the daily 
press. Yet, only 4.6 per cent of Group 
A and 19.0 per cent of Group B felt 
they were given the opportunity for 
national publicity, 16.1 per cent of 
Group A and 32.2 per cent of Group 
B, for local publicity, and 30 per cent 
in both groups for publication in pre- 
fessional journals. 

Here is another unexploited means 
of encouraging significant work 
achievements. Publicity on a_ local, 
corporate, industry-wide, or profes- 
sional level would provide evidence 
of the company’s scientific leadership 
and enhance the research worker’s 
feeling that he had made an important 
contribution both to the company and 
to science in general. As a by-product, 
such a policy would stimulate other 
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employees to feel they were part of 
a group engaged in important work. 

Another important incentive is the 
opportunity for promotion. However, 
a sizable proportion of the scientists 
(39.6 per cent of Group A and 39.0 
per cent of Group B) felt that no 
use was made of this incentive to 
recognize achievement. It must be ad- 
mitted that, while merit promotions 
are highly desirable, they are a rel- 
atively long-term form of reward 
which depends on a variety of factors, 
of which merit is only one. Further, 
they run somewhat counter to the 
principle that rewards, to be effective, 
must be immediate (given as quickly 
as possible following significant work 
achievements), consistent (fair in their 
application to all workers), and ap- 
propriate (in regard to the value of 
the achievement). For these reasons, 
promotions are probably less import- 
ant than the more flexible types of 
incentives discussed above. 

Though it is a matter of dispute 
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whether high morale and job satis- 
faction are actually conducive to high 
productivity, the findings of this study 
would seem to indicate that a better 
incentive system could materially assist 
in improving the performance of re- 
search scientists. Since monetary in- 
ducements alone were not found suf- 
ficient to guarantee high production 
among the scientists surveyed, more 
effective use of other incentives is 
indicated. 

Apparently, such incentives as 
bonus plans, royalties, commissions, 
periodic raises, promotions, personal 
publicity, and professional publication 
privileges, are not being adequately 
used by management at the present 
time. Another area that should also 
be explored is that of actual job con- 
tent. As the survey showed, challeng- 
ing work is of primary importance 
to the scientist. If the job itself does 
not offer sufficient scope, dissatisfac- 
tion is bound to follow, no matter 
what other rewards are offered. 


Built-in Wage Boosts For 1958 


IT witt take more than a minor business cutback to halt the upward trend 
of wages in 1958, according to a study of 1957 labor contracts recently con- 
ducted by the Bureau of National Affairs. Large numbers of employees are 
now under contracts that insure them sizable pay raises during 1958, and many 
of these agreements contain escalator clauses that will probably boost wages 
still higher. 

Some 29 per cent of the contracts negotiated during the first nine months of 
1957 provide for future increases. Of nearly 1,200 contracts raising wages in 
1958, the median increase is more than eight cents an hour. Industries with the 
largest proportion of increases of 10 cents or more include construction, food, 
lumber, printing, trucking, and utilities. The smallest wage hikes are scheduled 
in service, textiles, and wholesale and retail trade. 

Deferred nonwage benefits are included in 18 per cent of these contracts, 
with pension plans and liberalized vacations the most frequent. 





Traditional job evaluation plans have generally 
proved unsuccessful in rating executive jobs. Here 
is an account of the thinking behind a method 
specifically designed to establish correct salary 
relationships at the higher echelons of manage- 


ment, 


Setting Salary Standards 
For Executive Jobs 


EDWARD N. HAY 


Banrcarnine over wages is a familiar 
part of the economic scene. Fighting 
for better wages for the rank and file 
is one of the principal functions of 
union officials. But who is there to 
fight for better salaries for corpora- 
tion executives? Those in touch with 
top managements of American corpo- 
rations know that tensions and frus- 
trations among management men 
over salaries are as prevalent as 
among workmen. There is one im- 
portant difference, however, between 
the two groups; the individual work- 
ingman has relatively little influence 
on his company’s final profit-and-loss 
statement, while the individual top 
executive may often make or break 
the company. However, little formal 
attention is given to the salary prob- 
lems of the executive. He is so closely 
identified with “the company” that 
he cannot take a stand apart from it, 
as the union member can. And he 
cannot organize. 

Recent social legislation has im- 


proved the lot of the workingman 
and taxation has burdened him less 
than the higher salaried executive. 
Recent figures released by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
the purchasing power of the blue- 
collar worker, after allowing for the 
change in the price levels and the 
effect of income taxes, has increased 
21 per cent, while that of the top 
executive group has decreased 45 per 
cent. Yet these management men are 
the ones who largely determine the 
company’s success and growth. 
Salaries of white-collar workers 
have also risen relatively more than 
those of their bosses, and they have 
not suffered as much from the tax 
bite. They have had another advan- 
tage, especially important in correct- 
ing the pay inequities which often 
exist from job to job—the systematic 
study of jobs by the process of job 
evaluation. This is widely used by 
management to reduce the frequent 
dissatisfactions which arise from sal- 
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ary inequities—real or fancied. Where 
job evaluation has been skillfully used 
it has improved employee morale; not 
only because it resulted in more 
equitable pay but also because em- 
ployees responded favorably to man- 
agement’s organized efforts in that 
direction. 

Similar inequalities often occur 
within an organization between dif- 
ferent managerial jobs at the same 
level, for example, the sales manager 
and the production manager. These 
inequities stem from management’s 
inability to measure the relative worth 
of managerial jobs. Basically, this 
widespread difficulty of equating the 
salaries of unlike jobs is the old prob- 
lem of comparing oranges and 
bananas. 


Unsuitability of Point Plans 
Unfortunately, job evaluation plans 
used to measure relatively simple 
jobs at the lower echelons are inade- 
quate for technical and managerial 
jobs. Most of these are point plans 
which appraise jobs by bits and pieces. 
Each job is rated on numerical scales 
for a variety of qualities assumed to 
be required for performance of the 
job, and the sum of these values is 
supposed to reflect the job’s relative 
salary importance. However, man- 
agement people do not think of man- 
agerial and technical jobs in these 
terms. They are not likely to con- 
sider how much “initiative” a_re- 


search job requires; or how much 
responsibility a works manager has 
for preventing the misuse of tools 
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and machinery. On the contrary, 
management men think about their 
jobs in broader terms. 

Thus management has generally 
rejected point plans because of the 
fairly obvious unsuitability of a de- 
vice which adds up the assigned 
values of a series of detailed factors 
to obtain the rating of managerial and 
technical jobs. In many cases where 
they have been tried in the rating of 
high level jobs, point plans have 
proved ineffective. 

Other reasons often given against 
the use of any formal plan in evaluat- 
ing top rank jobs are that such jobs 
are “too complex” or that “the man 
makes the job.” This distrust probably 
stems from the natural reluctance of 
management men to accept a device 
that analyzes their own jobs by a 
method they do not use in their 
treatment of other managerial prob- 
lems. In other words, point plans do 
not employ management thinking; 
were not developed by management 
men; and were not specifically de- 
signed to measure managerial jobs. 

In recent years, a method of eval- 
uating high level jobs has been de- 
veloped which uses management 
thinking. Called the Guide Chart- 
Profile Method, it combines some of 
the details of other job evaluation 
plans with several new features. It 
was developed seven years ago in 
response to the demand of the Owens- 
Illinois Company for some explana- 
tion, or “rationalization,” of a high 
level salary structure established for 
one of the company’s divisions. Mr. 
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W. J. Stewart, Vice President—Per- 
sonnel Administration, of Owens-lIl- 
linois described the introduction of 
the Guide Chart-Profile Method as 


follows: 


Back in 1948, our President commented 
that the executive payroll was getting so 
large that he no longer felt competent 
to pass unguided judgment on salary 
recommendations, more especially those 
involving inter-department and _inter- 
division transfers. He asked why we 
could not define and evaluate executive 
positions, as we did other salaried jobs, 
thus providing him with a guide to 
equitable salary arrangements. A_ pro- 
gram with this objective in mind was 
begun in 1950 and has been pursued 
since then. Today it is company policy 
to systematically evaluate all executive 
positions except those of elected com- 
pany officers. The program has fulfilled 
the president’s request for a guide which 
is utilized by him to pass judgment on 
salary recommendations which require 
his approval. It guides divisional man- 
agement in making salary recommenda- 
tions which are appropriate, yet inter- 
nally equitable, with a minimum of 
time and effort on their part to attempt 
those determinations in a restricted area 
of the over-all management. 


Thinking in Management Terms 

In the seven years since the guide 
chart was first introduced, the 
method has not changed essentially, 
though refinements have been added. 
As we have noted, the “guide chart” 
was devised to explain the reasons for 
suggested job and salary standards— 
to show management how to evalu- 
ate high level jobs by thinking of 
them in management terms. 

What do we mean by “thinking of 


jobs in management terms?” In the 
opinion of the author, this means 
making judgments devoid of abstrac- 
tions, arbitrary “factors,” or “bits and 
pieces”—judgments which relate to 
management’s goals. This kind of 
thinking enables management to es- 
tablish correct salary relationships for 
executive jobs. 

Management seeks to organize for 
the attainment of its goals. Every unit 
of an organization is made up of a 
group of related positions, each de- 
signed to carry out some part of the 
unit aim—a specific task or, at the 
higher levels, a specific function or 
subgoal. In order to do this each 
position must be thought of as re- 
quiring a specific kind of job know- 
how. For example, if a position is 
created in order to keep the accounts 
of the organization, obviously it must 
be filled by someone with the kinds 
of know-how used in the keeping of 
accounts, and this is the first thing a 
manager considers. Similarly, a legal 
job must be filled by someone who 
has the kind of legal knowledge 
necessary to handle the kind of legal 
problems to be faced. 

In addition to the specialized, tech- 
nical kinds of know-how required, 
skill in human relations is important 
in high-level, policy-making jobs. Ad- 
ministrative knowledge is also neces- 
sary in jobs which have managerial 
responsibilities. Figure 1 shows a 
guide chart for know-how which 
combines scales for these three kinds 
of skill and knowledge. 

It should be emphasized that not all 
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guide charts are the same. They vary 
in the number of levels of the scales 
according to the size of the company 
and the degree of organization. The 
numbering system is developed for 
each company through a process of 
group judgment. 

Thus we have noted that each posi- 
tion must be designed around the 
kind of know-how involved in carry- 
ing out its specific aims and those of 
its unit. The first emphasis is on job 
know-how. The real challenge of the 
job to the person who fills it is the 
possession and efficient use of. the 
necessary know-how. These are the 
terms in which management thinks 
about complex jobs and about suit- 
able salaries. 

The phrase, “use of know-how,” 
suggests another consideration in the 
appraisal of jobs. Different jobs re- 
quire different methods of using their 
know-how. Clerical’ jobs depend on 
the memory of routines which have 
been previously learned. At a higher 
level, it is often necessary to review 
things previously learned and to 
choose those appropriate to the task 
in hand. At a still higher level, im- 
aginative and creative thinking is 
necessary. 

Thinking is always done in a spe- 
cific environment which allows a par- 
ticular degree of latitude. For ex- 
ample, the lowest level of clerical 
work consists of tasks performed in 
a set way, or at the specific direction 
of the  supervisor—circumstances 


which do not permit much freedom. 
At very high levels, such as a com- 
pany president, “free-wheeling” think- 


ing is exercised within the frame- 
work of the broadest company poli- 
cies. At this level thinking is of a 
high quality—creative or highly adap- 
tive. Figure 2 shows a typical think- 
ing or problem-solving guide chart 
where the two scales of environment 
and thinking are defined. 

Thus know-how and its use and 
problem solving are fundamental as- 
pects of jobs which management must 
think about in setting equitable salary 
standards. 


Accountability for Performance 

There is one more important job 
element—the actions which must be 
taken. Accomplishment is the result 
of having certain know-how, using 
it in thinking about the problems at 
hand and, finally, of acting to put the 
results of the thinking into effect. 
The actions taken may be considered 
according to: 

1. The amount of freedom. 

2. The strength of the impact. 

3. The size of the area affected. 

These three aspects of action may 
be described as accountability for per- 
formance. The job holder is account- 
able for taking the necessary actions, 
and thus accomplishing the aims of 
management. 

In routine jobs there is little free- 
dom for independent action, since all 
actions are governed by explicit in- 
structions from the supervisor or con- 
sist in the repetition of learned tasks. 
But at higher levels in the organiza- 
tion there is more freedom for in- 
dependent action. These increasing 
degrees of freedom are indicated in 
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the guide chart reproduced in Figure 
3. 

The kinds of actions that may be 
taken have different types of impact, 
ie., remote, indirect, shared, or pri- 
mary. 

Remote impact is characteristic of 
positions which provide informational 
or custodial services used by others. 
Indirect impact occurs when counsel 
or advice is provided. Shared impact 
results from participation with others 
in making decisions and primary im- 
pact from independent decisions where 
there is little sharing of accountability 
with others. These four levels of im- 
pact may be illustrated as follows: 

An executive with primary impact 
speaking to one with remote: 
“Thanks for the information, Bill.” 
He then proceeds to make such use 
of it as he chooses. 

Primary impact to indirect: “Thanks 
for your counsel, Bill; 1 am going to 
consider it very carefully.” He then 
makes his own decision. 

Shared to shared: “Well, we've 
kicked this problem around pretty 
well; why don’t we do so-and-so?” 
The group proceeds to work toward 
a joint decision. 

Primary to subordinates: “I’ve heard 
what all of you have had to say on 
this subject; we'll do it this way.” 
He gives his own decision. 

Accountability for performance may 
be viewed as the measured effect of 
the job on end results. In this sense, 
the size of the area affected by a job— 
where the end result is felt—is a 
factor in determining its total ac- 
countability. The manager of a large 


plant obviously has greater account- 
ability than the manager of a small 
one, and should be paid a somewhat 
larger salary. In most cases, size can 
readily be ascertained from statistics. 
For example, a company’s New York 
sales district may produce $18 million 
in business a year, while the Miami 
district yields only $2 million. The 
relative accountability of the two jobs 
is certainly not in a ratio of 18 to 
2, but obviously the accountability of 
the New York sales manager is greater 
than that of his Miami counterpart. 
These three aspects of accountability 
are shown on a typical guide chart in 
Figure 3. Charts, of course, will vary 
according to the size and character 
of the organizations for which they 
are designed. Numbers or point values 
are not assigned arbitrarily but are 
developed in the course of creating 
the set of three guide charts, which 
is ordinarily done by an evaluating 
committee under expert guidance. 
The development of numbering sys- 
tems for the three charts and the use 
of the three sets of numbers in giving 
a total rating for each job as a basis 
for salary standards have been de- 
scribed in three earlier articles.* 


The Job Profile 


It may be helpful here to describe 
briefly one of the principal means of 
developing the numbering system— 


*E. N. Hay and D. Purves, “The Profile 
Method of High Level Job Evaluation,” Per- 
SONNEL, September, 1951, pp. 162-170; “The 
Analysis and Description of High Level Jobs,” 
PERSONNEL, January, 1953, pp. 344-354; “A 
New Method of Job Evaluation: The Guide 
Chart-Profile Method,” Personnet, July, 1954, 
pp. 72-80. 
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the profile. The profile ties together 
the numbers on the three guide charts 
and provides a check on the accuracy 
of the “slotting” on the charts for 
Know-How, Problem Solving, and 
Accountability. A profile of a job is 
a management judgment which ex- 
presses the relation between the im- 
portance of the Know-How required, 
the Problem Solving required, and the 
Accountability. Thus, a beginning 
clerk is not permitted to solve many 
problems, or difficult ones, even if 
he were able to; nor does he have 
much accountability—in terms of free- 
dom to take independent action, 
amount of impact, and size of the 
area affected. But even a beginning 
clerk must have a good working 
knowledge of language—normally 
gained in high school. A common- 
sense relationship between the three 
job requirements of know-how, prob- 
lem solving, and accountability for 
a beginnning clerk could be expressed 
by the profile of 80 per cent K-H, 
10 per cent PS and 10 per cent A, 
or 80-10-10. The profile might equally 
well be 70-15-15 or 90-5-5. The sig- 
nificant thing about the profile for 
the beginning clerical job is that its 
primary requirement is know-how. 


A Presidential Profile 

The profile of the job of president 
will be quite different. He will need 
to know a lot, solve many difficult 
problems, and bear the heaviest ac- 
countability. Since he is held account- 
able by the owners of the business 
for satisfactory results, it seems logical 
that his accountability will be para- 


mount. Also, since he solves prob- 
lems only about things of which he 
has some knowledge, his require- 
ments for problem solving will be 
somewhat lower than for know-how. 
A presidential profile of about 32-28- 
40 is typical of those used by many 
concerns. 

Jobs are often described by simple 
slogans, such as “getting results” 
jobs; “think” jobs; “teamwork” jobs; 
“lone wolf” jobs. If a job is well 
understood there is easy agreement 
on the profile. In short, the profile 
is the most useful single device for 
evaluating jobs. It ties together the 
numbering systems of the three charts, 
describes the character of the jobs, 
and indicates where the chart eval- 
uations may be off. Profiles reflect 
differences between jobs at different 
levels. For example, in one company’s 
traffic department the profile of the 
traffic manager job is 45-26-29, while 
that of the traffic rate and route clerk 
job is 64-18-18. The main difference 
between the two jobs is that the 
trafic manager decides “what goes 
in the rate book” while the route 
clerk merely “goes by the book.” 

Thus the Guide Chart-Profile Meth- 
od’s practicality rests largely on its 
use of management-type thinking. 
When a manager thinks about the 
performance of a job, he usually con- 
siders (1) the kinds of knowledge 
and skill required, (2) how these will 
be used in solving the problems en- 
countered, and (3) the actions neces- 
sary to achieve the desired goals. 

The Guide Chart-Profile Method 


considers these three practical ele- 
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ments systematically on the guide 
charts, integrates them by means of 
the “profile” judgments, and produces 
a numerical value for each kind of 
job which relates it to all other jobs. 
Thus the method makes possible the 
setting up of acceptable salary stand- 
ards for different kinds of jobs. This 
difficult task of establishing a sound 
relationship between unlike jobs is 
one of the severest tests of any salary 
evaluation plan. 

We have seen that the Guide Chart- 
Profile Method was designed for a 
specific purpose—evaluating mana- 
gerial and technical jobs in order to 
set equitable salary standards. As 
Kempton Dunn, President of Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company stated, his 
company’s primary objective in estab- 
lishing an executive evaluation pro- 
gram was “finding a tool to enable 
us to determine that our people were 
being paid fairly for the positions 
held, both as related to other jobs 
within the company and competitively 
with outside companies.” 

The Guide Chart-Profile Method is 
being used currently for this purpose 
by more than 50 companies varying 
in size and type of industry. It has 
also been adapted for evaluating other 
types of jobs, both on salaries and 
on hourly rates. 
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We have noted that the method 
has borrowed from other evaluation 
methods and has added some special 
features of its own. Briefly, it has 
taken the idea of three fundamental 
job aspects from the factor comparison 
method, instead of using the long 
series of specific and minutely sub- 
divided “factors” of point methods. 
The direct comparison of jobs, the 
15 per cent geometric scales, evalua- 
tion by group judgment, and the per 
cent method of creating point scales 
also come from factor comparison. 
From point methods, it has taken 
the idea of defining the various levels 
of each job aspect, but has defined 
them in management terms. To these 
features have been added the profile 
for weighting the three scales and 
for checking judgments, and the guide 
charts. A more concise type of job 
description has also been developed. 

The method has also been used in 
executive salary surveys; individual 
evaluation of the jobs avoids the ap- 
proximations and errors of merely 
comparing titles. It has also been 
valuable in developing executive 
bonus plans, and, recently, along with 
psychological appraisals of executives, 
in reviewing organization structure 
and in planning executive develop- 
ment programs. 














Company training programs seem to focus main- 
ly on supervisory and production personnel. Yet, 


as one division of North American Aviation has 
discovered, a well-organized training program 
for technical employees can go far toward easing 
the stresses of rapid technological change. 


Training Engineers on the Job 


J. L. REITH, JR. 


Manager, Training Department 
Autonetics Division 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


Wane INDUSTRY is spending mil- 
lions of dollars each year for on-the- 
job training of production workers, 
foremen, and supervisors, similar pro- 
grams for engineers are few and far 
between. This state of affairs is under- 
standable enough. Industrial training, 
as the term is generally understood, 
and the nature of the engineering 
profession itself have both presented 
obstacles to the satisfactory develop- 
ment of job training programs for 
engineers. Nevertheless, in the au- 
thor’s experience, such programs can 
be set up with excellent results. 

At the outset, it must be stated that 
we are not talking here about general 
orientation training, important as that 
is. Engineering job training, as dis- 
cussed in this article, means training 
engineering staffs in the application 
of the theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge required by the jobs to which 
they are assigned. For the most part, 
this training is given during working 





hours by the company training de- 
partment using engineer instructors 
selected for this purpose. 

Industrial job training grew largely 
out of the defense training hurriedly 
developed during World War II to 
aid in the transition to a wartime 
economy. This defense training was 
mainly concerned with the upgrading 
of mechanical and manual skills. After 
the war, industrial training continued 
to focus on these skills. Though, as 
time went on, the concept of training 
was expanded to include supervisory 
skills, few attempts were made to 
bring engineering staffs within the 
scope of company training programs. 
The historical emphasis on mechani- 
cal skills tended to create the impres- 
sion that industrial training was un- 
suited to professional personnel. 

This impression has been reinforced 
by the fact that the engineer has al- 
ready undergone rigorous training to 
achieve professional status in a highly 
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specialized field. Because this training 
took place in an academic setting, he 
is likely to have a skeptical attitude 
toward the company’s efforts to im- 
prove his professional competence, 
and in fact to regard the whole con- 
cept of training in industry as some- 
thing beneath his level. 

Actually, progressive industrial or- 
ganizations are frequently ahead of 
the universities in fields of applied 
research where technology is advanc- 
ing rapidly. Many companies are in 
a unique position to supplement aca- 
demic education with training in 
specific skills which the professional 
schools are unable, for one reason or 
another, to provide. In companies of 
this type particularly, engineer job- 
training can contribute significantly 
to profitable operation and growth. 


A Case in Point 

A well-organized engineer training 
department can be of value also when 
changes in requirements occur after 
an engineering project is under way. 
Here, for example, is how pre-exist- 
ing training facilities helped to facili- 
tate the changeover from one basic 
engineering concept to another at the 
Autonetics Division of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, an organization con- 
cerned with the development, produc- 
tion, and marketing of electronic and 
electromechanical equipment. 

The contract covering this project 
required the development, flight test, 
and delivery to the customer of four 
prototypes of a new electromechani- 
cal system. Prototypes 1 and 2 were 
through production and were in the 
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early stages of flight test, and proto- 
types 3 and 4 were still on the draw- 
ing boards, when the customer called 
a meeting to discuss the results of 
the early flight tests of prototypes 1 
and 2 and the status of design on 
prototypes 3 and 4. At the conference 
the customer decided that the system 
mechanization of prototypes 3 and 4 
should be changed and that the entire 
computer subsystem should be 
changed from analog to digital. This 
represented a basic and extensive 
change in the entire system. When 
the project engineer learned of the 
change in basic system design, he 
picked up the phone, called the train- 
ing manager and told him what had 
happened. Within a week, a course 
on digital computers was started, 
especially designed for the project 
personnel—the project engineer, the 
systems engineers, the flight test en- 
gineers and all the people who needed 
to know about digital computers in 
order to carry out their jobs. When 
the customer finally completed the 
contractual arrangements necessary 
for this major change in specifica- 
tions, all key men on the project 
were thoroughly familiar with the 
theory and operation of digital 
computers. 

Consider, by contrast, what would 
happen in a company where no en- 
gineer training organization was 


available. The project engineer would 
report back to management. The 
word would spread vertically through 
the normal lines of communication 
and horizontally through the grape- 
vine that analog computers were out, 











so far as this particular project was 
concerned. The men responsible for 
the project would immediately go into 
conference with the head of the digi- 
tal computer section and, with the 
desperation borne of urgency, ask for 
help in background training on digi- 


tal computers. Finally, a number of , 


engineers from the digital computer 
section would spend much of their 
time for the next few months in in- 
formal discussions trying to brief the 
engineers working on the project on 
the operation of digital computers. 
The cost of the man-hours consumed 
in these unorganized sessions might 
well equal the expense of running 
the entire training department for 
months. 


Setting Up a Program 

What problems are likely to be en- 
countered in setting up a successful 
engineer training program? First and 
foremost, the engineer’s skeptical at- 
titude toward industrial training gen- 
erally must be overcome. Hence, the 
first aim must be to gain the con- 
fidence and respect of engineering 
personnel. Since training is a staff 
service provided only when requested 
by supervision, engineering super- 
visors must have full confidence in 
the abilities of the engineering train- 
ing organization. Because engineer- 
ing supervisors are highly sensitive 
to the attitudes of their employees, 
the foundation of confidence and re- 
spect must begin with the engineer 
himself. To bring this about, en- 
gineering training must be of high 
quality with emphasis on absolute ac- 
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curacy and outstanding instruction 
techniques. In addition, the training 
courses must move at a sufficiently 
rapid pace to hold the engineer’s in- 
terest and stimulate his respect for 
the instructor. 

Since the engineer’s respect for spe- 
cialists in his field is strongly in- 
fluenced by their education and ex- 
perience, the selection of qualified 
engineering instructors is of prime 
importance. To find highly qualified 
engineers to conduct job training may 
appear almost impossible because of 
the allure of creative engineering. 
However, in the author’s experience, 
many outstanding young engineers, 
given the option, have chosen to be 
instructors rather than creative en- 
gineers because as trainers they have 
more opportunity to learn the “whole 
picture.” In the process of preparing 
his courses and teaching, the instruc- 
tor acquires a broader view than the 
engineer assigned to jobs of narrower 
scope, and thus is able to prepare him- 
self for positions of greater responsi- 
bility and authority. 

We have found also that there are a 
few outstanding engineers who while 
interested in working in industry, 
nevertheless prefer to teach rather 
than develop equipment. We require 
our engineering training instructors 
to have a BS or MS degree in Engi- 
neering or Physics, some research and 
development experience, marked or- 
ganizing ability, and a strong inter- 
est in learning combined with the de- 
sire to teach others. In our experience, 
it is possible to hire engineers with 
these qualifications as long as salaries 
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are comparable to those offered in 
pure engineering work. 

After qualified candidates have 
been selected comes the problem of 
preparing them to act as instructors 
in their specialized fields. Here again, 
we impress upon the neophyte train- 
ing specialist the fact that the confi- 
dence and respect of the engineering 
department will be affected by the 
way he prepares himself in his sub- 
ject. If he possesses the background 
described he will be capable of teach- 
ing himself through individual study 
of equipment specifications, process 
specifications, technical reports, and 
so forth. The instructor should be 
thoroughly familiar with a particular 
system before approaching the engi- 
neering department with questions. 
As a result, the questions which he 
asks of the engineer will be formu- 
lated in engineering terminology ap- 
propriate to the system under discus- 
sion and will demonstrate his engi- 
neering capabilities. 
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Once personal contact with the en- 
gineer has been established on a basis 
of mutual confidence, it must be 
maintained as training programs pro- 
ceed, so that the instructor may keep 
in touch with the most up-to-date and 
accurate information on the system 
or technique which he is engaged in 
teaching. 

The instructor, like any other engi- 
neer, should be encouraged in self- 
development and growth. This in- 
cludes the opportunity to participate 
in the activities of professional so- 
cieties and to attend specialized con- 
ferences in his field. 

With the rapid advance of engineer- 
ing technology the need for engineer 
job-training of the kind discussed in 
this article grows more urgent. By 
developing organized training pro- 
grams for its engineering personnel, 
farsighted management can make a 
substantial contribution to the organ- 
ization’s profitable operation and 


growth. 


Professional Salaries—An AMA Survey 


SALARIES OF engineering, scientific, and administrative employees in industry rose 
an average of 5.9 per cent between June, 1956 and June, 1957, according to a 
recent survey by AMA’s Executive Compensation Service. This increase con- 
trasts with an 8.6 average rise reported for the previous year. 

This year’s average increase for technical and administrative workers was 
similar to those found in recent studies of top and middle management com- 
pensation, suggesting that salary administration at all levels has become rela- 


tively uniform. 


Median annual salaries paid to engineers and scientists ranged from $5,400 to 
$13,100 for engineers and $14,000 for scientists at the highest technical levels. 
Median salaries of administrative employees fell between $5,100 and $10,000. Pay 
for administrative and technical personnel was generally lower in Canada than 


in the U. S. 


The study covered pay rates of 33,797 workers in 263 companies in the 


U. S. and Canada. 














In this company’s experience, attracting—and re- 
taining—the new-fledged engineer or scientist 
call for an individual approach to his abilities, 
interests, and goals. 


Personalized Placement Pays Off 
In College Recruitment 


CHARLES S. FERNOW 
Arma Division 
American Bosch Arma Corporation 


Or 119 encineers hired from Sep- 
tember, 1956 through December, 1957, 
only one left the company’s training 
program to join another industrial 
organization.” This statement is no 
personnel manager’s dream; it comes 
from the Arma Division of Ameri- 
can Bosch Arma Corporation’s latest 
report on college-recruitment activi- 
ties. 

The number of new employees 
hired during the 1956-57 season was 
the largest in the company’s history 
and represented an increase of more 
than 600 per cent over the 1955 
recruiting season (see Table 1). Sixty- 
eight of the 119 had degrees in Elec- 
trical Engineering, and 27 in Mechan- 
ical Engineering, while the rest had 
degrees in fields ranging from phys- 
ics to metallurgy. In view of the 
keen competition for engineering 
graduates, how was this result 
achieved? The answer to this $64,000 
question, we believe, is contained in 
two words: personalized placement. 





This concept is not new. It is based 
on the fact that engineers, like any 
other group of employees, have vary- 
ing personality traits and interests. 
To be successful, the approach calls 
for effective personalized guidance as 
well as self-appraisal by the new em- 
ployee. 

The initial campus contact is the 
first step in Arma’s program. In the 
campaign conducted from September, 
1956 through June, 1957, technical 
recruiters carefully screened applicants 
at colleges throughout the country. 
During this period 527 top students 
were invited into the plant for inter- 
views and 435 were offered jobs. The 
119 acceptances represented an ac- 
ceptance ratio of 28 per cent. 

In the belief that diversification of 
educational backgrounds leads to a 
highly creative atmosphere and _pro- 
vides an amalgam of ideals and 
philosophies, we intentionally cast our 
net as wide as possible. Thus, the 
engineers and scientists hired came 
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from 54 college, only two of which 
accounted for more than nine gradu- 
ates each. 


Plant Visits 

After the campus screening, quali- 
fied graduating seniors were invited 
into the engineering laboratories to 
learn more about the company and 
for further evaluation. In a typical 
visit, the prospective employee was 
first provided with general informa- 
tion about the company. He then 
spent several hours with an Arma 
employee with the same technical 
degree and generally with the same 
basic goals discussing such topics as 
the type of work performed by a 
new employee, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, the training program, and 
so on. After lunch in the company 
cafeteria, there was a short tour of 
the facilities. Finally, one of the mem- 
bers of the Technical Education de- 
partment (which has over-all respon- 
sibility for the program) answered 
any questions the candidate might 
have and extended a verbal offer. 

The use of employees who were 
recent graduates and had attended 
the same school as the candidate 
proved highly successful. The two- 
hour friendly discussion, in contrast 
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to a stilted patterned interview, helped 
the candidates feel free to discuss the 
real problems involved in selecting 
their first job. Arma employees who 
had been in the same position only 
a year before were excellently placed 
to give realistic answers to their 
searching questions. 

In order to attract a large number 
of high quality technical personnel, 
starting salaries have to be compa- 
rable with those paid by other com- 
panies. Accordingly, the program 
has operated on the principle that 
each new employee should be paid 
a fair and equitable salary commen- 
surate with his background and ex- 
perience. This measures each gradu- 
ate as an individual, paying him 
what he is worth to the company in 
relation to others. 

Three factors are considered in 
evaluating the candidates—education, 
military service, and experience. These 
have been given varying weights to 
provide standards of comparison. 
Dollar equivalents have been deter- 
mined on the basis of an industry- 
wide survey of competitive salaries. 

In an attitude survey of the en- 
gineers hired during 1956-57, they 
were asked to rank 13 factors which 
had influenced their choice of em- 





TABLE 1 
Engineer Hires, 1954-1957 
Year Total Hired EE ME Physics Misc. 
1957* 119 68 27 19 5 
1956 70 27 14 16 13 
1955 19 5 9 5 0 
1954 29 16 8 3 2 


*Hirings during first six months only 
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TABLE 2 
Factors That Influenced Engineers’ Choice of Employer 


Factor 


Type of work 

Opportunity for advancement 
Training program 
Engineering facilities 
Graduate study program 
Job security 

Employee benefits 

Location in New York area 
c pany reput tio 

Starting salary 

Regular salary increases 
Potential growth of company 
Size of company 


Total 
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ployer; answers were submitted an- 
onymously to lend authenticity to the 
results. As may be seen from Table 2, 
43 per cent indicated that the En- 
gineering Training Program was 
their prime reason for joining the 
company; type of work was cited as 
the most important consideration by 
19 per cent, job location by 12 per 
cent, and starting salary by 10 per 
cent. Rated lowest in importance were 
company size and job security. 


The Training Program 

Since almost half the new em- 
ployees singled out the Engineering 
Training Program as their main rea- 
son for selecting Arma, it may be 
helpful to describe some of the pro- 
gram’s highlights. It is a one-year 
program designed to provide pro- 
fessional, technical, and personal de- 
velopment for each employee through 
job rotation, group conferences, lec- 
tures, and individual counseling. 

To promote professional develop- 


ment, the new employee is first as- 
signed to one of Arma’s 28 operating 
departments for a two-month period. 
This assignment is generally made 
by the company, whenever possible, 
in line with the engineer’s back- 
ground and experience. However, the 
engineer is free to choose his second 
and third two-month assignments. In 
many cases, this helps him realize 
for the first time his responsibility 
for self-appraisal. 

To familiarize himself with the va- 
rious phases of the company’s en- 
gineering activities, he may interview 
as many as three department heads 
of his choice. If there is mutual in- 
terest, he is then rotated into his 
second and third assignments. After 
completing his third two-month pe- 
riod, he is given the opportunity to 
select his permanent department. 

A major phase of the training pro- 
gram is personal development. When 
the new engineer begins work, he is 
assigned to a group of about 15 other 
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new employees from as many different 
departments as possible. During the 
first six or seven weeks the group 
meets weekly in a conference room. 

Here each engineer gives a thumb- 
nail sketch of the type of work he is 
doing in his department. Questions 
are encouraged by a member of the 
Technical Education staff who moni- 
tors the conference. This exchange of 
information helps the engineer in 
making a more realistic choice of his 
next assignment. 

After a few weeks, each engineer 
gives a half-hour talk, not necessarily 
on a technical subject, to the group. 
Thus, he gets the experience of speak- 
ing before a group as well as of 
thinking on his feet. 

Finally, each engineer leads a one- 
hour conference on a topic of his 
choice. Since most of the company’s 
technical work is organized on a pro- 
ject basis, this is valuable in develop- 
ing project engineering skills. 

A series of 45 weekly classroom 
lectures is given to groups of 45 en- 
gineers. Five lectures by top manage- 
ment people provide orientation in 
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company history and operation, while 
technical lectures and several round- 
table discussions fill out the year-long 
program. Printed material on the 
topics discussed (ranging from six to 
30 pages for each) provides a com- 
pendium of current information in 
the electro-mechanical instrumenta- 


tion field. 


Development Counseling 

The key to the whole training pro- 
gram is frequent and intensive de- 
velopment counseling. A representa- 
tive from the Technical Education 
department meets with each engineer 
at least twice weekly, getting to 
know his personal traits, needs, and 
goals. Supervisory ratings made at the 
end of each two-month job assign- 
ment are used in the counseling. 

Management’s sincere interest in 
the professional, technical, and per- 
sonal development of the young en- 
gineer provides the climate in which 
personalized placement can best be 
realized—thus fulfilling individual 
needs as well as the objectives of 
sound business practice. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The West Coast General Management Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held on Tuesday through Friday, 
January 21-24, 1958, at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 











personnel 
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ENGINEERING Manpower: How to Im- 
prove Its Productivity. By George A. 
von Peterffy, et al. Engineering Man- 
agement Reports, Cambridge, Mass., 
1957. 162 pages. $18.50. 


Reviewed by Frederick ]. Gaudet* 


This book will be read by many peo- 
ple, and should be. Many will no doubt 
read it because of the widely accepted 
belief that there is a shortage of en- 
gineers, because of Sputnik and its suc- 
cessors, and because so little has been 
published on this topic in book form. 
Many others should read it because it 
deals with problems not only of con- 
cern to engineers, whether in engineer- 
ing jobs or in supervisory, middle, or 
top management jobs in the engineering 
department, but also to personnel ad- 
ministrators and top management gen- 
erally. 

The study, which was carried out by 
a group of students of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, is based upon interviews and 
correspondence with officials of many 
companies, members of management 
consulting firms, outstanding scientists 
and engineers, one engineering society 
(Chemical Engineers), and others con- 
cerned with the problem of engineering 
manpower. A considerable share of the 


* Director, Laboratory of Psychological Studies, 
Stevens Institute. 


recent literature has also been covered. 

We are told that the book puts forth 
what the authors consider to be “the 
philosophy, policies, and practices of 
American industrial concerns 
their technical personnel.” They also go 
out of their way to emphasize that it is 
“not written with the smugness, or the 
self-satisfaction of the research scholar 
or academician.” 

Actually, the book deals with such 
topics as hiring, stockpiling, placement, 
compensation, patents, etc., insofar as 
they involve engineering personnel. Some 
of the chapters are excellent; for in- 
stance, those on working conditions and 
equipment, on personnel administration, 
on supporting personnel, and on plan- 
ning. While none of these chapters are 
in any sense definitive, they are thought- 
provoking and contain material that 
readers who restrict themselves to two 
or three journals are not likely to have 
covered. 

Other chapters—for example, the one 
on patents (a somewhat unusual topic 
for a book with such a title) are per- 
haps more open to question. Since the 
authors conclude that the financial in- 
centives associated with patents are of 
little moment, but that “much improve- 
ment (not necessarily monetary) could 
be made in the recognition techniques 
employed,” one wonders why the major 
part of the chapter is devoted to the 
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monetary aspects and practically nothing 
is said about the others. 

Again, although the authors claim 
to cover “American industrial concerns,” 
they deal primarily with the aviation, 
missiles, electronics, and other govern- 
ment-contract industries. In fact, at 
times, the reader is frustrated to be 
informed that other industries get better 
results without being told why or how 
they did. 

Many people who feel that they have 
to read the book will probably put it 
down with the thought that they got 
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something from it. Unfortunately, this 
does not mean that they will have en- 
joyed it. For one thing, it appears to 
demonstrate that the shortage of editors 
is much more acute than that of en- 
gineers. This lack shows itself in in- 
consistent systems of footnotes, in a 
bibliography containing such categories 
as Articles and Periodicals, Newspaper 
Articles (but no Books), and in poor 
proofreading that failed to catch even 
such meaningless statements as, “more 
careful replacement of personnel lost 
through normal attention.” 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publisher) 


Tue Proression oF Lasor ARBITRATION: Selected Papers from the First Seven 
Annual Meetings of the National Academy of Arbitrators, 1948-1954. BNA Inc., 
Washington, D. C., 1957. 185 pages. $4.50. Among these papers are discussions of 
such key topics as the future of labor arbitration, effectuating the labor contract 
through arbitration, the place of law in labor arbitration, major labor disputes, 
current developments in labor law, and trends likely to affect arbitration. Also 
included are two reports—one on a code of ethics for arbitrators, the other on 
developing a training program—and a survey of the profession which provides 
a profile of the average arbitrator’s background and experience. 





Executive CAREERS FOR WoMeEN. By Frances Maule. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1957. 205 pages. $3.00. A survey of the opportunities for women in such 
fields as management, merchandising, advertising, public relations, finance, and 
engineering. The author outlines the qualifications for top jobs and discusses 
the personal qualities a woman must develop to become a successful executive. 
The careers of many well-known business women are used as illustrative material. 


Ir Pays to Be Heattuy: A World-Renowned Physician Guides You to Success, 
Happiness and Health in Your Work. By Robert Collier Page. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 285 pages. $4.95. An inspirational handbook 
by a medical consultant for management and specialist in occupational medicine. 
In it the author discusses such subjects as the health hazards of work, health 
problems of the business man and woman, health, leadership and work efficiency, 
and planning for retirement. His practical advice is supported by a wide variety 
of case histories. 
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Betrer Wace Incentives. By Phil Carroll. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1957. 230 pages. $4.75. In this practical guide to setting up and effectively 
maintaining an incentive program, the author explains the various types of 
incentive grievances, how to plan to prevent them, and how to handle them if 
they do arise. Among the causes of grievances outlined are mixed compensation, 
Management errors, rate-setting methods, lack of coverage, incentive formulae, 
and protective clauses. Incentives for foremen, how to prepare for incentive 
arbitration, and the economics of incentives are also discussed. 


Lasor IN A Grow1Nc Economy. By Melvin W. Reder. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1957. 534 pages. $6.50. In the author’s words, this textbook offers 
“an amalgam of two books: one on unions and industrial relations and another 
on wages, income distribution, labor mobility, etc.” From a general introduction, 
he proceeds to examine the interrelationships of the three main components of 
his theme—unions and collective bargaining, employment, wages and income, 
and the war on poverty. The book concludes with an appraisal of the role 
of the union in modern society. 


How to Enyoy Work anp Get More Fun Out or Lire. By O. A. Battista. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 229 pages. $4.95. In this self- 
help guide to successful work habits and attitudes, the author, an industrial 
research chemist and writer for popular magazines, draws on his own experience 
and on interviews with workers in a wide range of fields. Among the topics 
covered are how to determine one’s work capacity, how to handle opportunities, 
how to fight fatigue, and how to enjoy working with and for people. 


His Royat HicHness THE Duke oF EpinsuRGH’s Stupy CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 
ProsLeMs OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH AND EmM- 
prre. Oxford University Press, New York, 1957. Volume I, 338 pages; Volume 
II, 339 pages. $6.75. In these volumes, specialists from industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment in different parts of the British Commonwealth discuss the impact of 
industrialization upon such varied communities as those of East, West, and 
South Africa, India, and the Caribbean, as well as upon older industrial com- 
munities. Volume I, containing the report and proceedings of the Conference, 
includes the reports of the 20 study groups which comprised its working units. 
Volume II contains the background papers which were specially contributed 
for the Conference. These are grouped under six main headings: the problems 
of industrialization, work and motives, management in industry, worker and 
trade unionist, education, and values. 


SERVICES FOR THE AciNc. Edited by Irving L. Webber. University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville, Fla., 1957. 159 pages. $2.50. A report on the Seventh Annual 
Southern Conference on Gerontology. In the fifteen papers by specialists from 
government and private social agencies, such subjects as public health and 
welfare programs for the aged and aging, geriatric clinics, recreational and 
educational services, employment and personal counseling, home care and 
institutional services are discussed. 


InpusTRIAL PLant Protection. By John R. Davis. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1957. 566 pages. $10.50. This comprehensive text is designed for the 
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industrial security administrator and the law enforcement student, as well as for 
the plant guard. Among the numerous topics discussed are selection and train- 
ing of plant protection officers, plant patrolling, report writing, the use and 
care of firearms, legal problems, internal control, burglary prevention, locking 
devices, fire and accident control, and interrogation. 


Jos Evatuation: Text and Cases. By John A. Patton and C. L. Littlefield. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1957. 369 pages. $7.80. A key feature of 
this revised edition of a textbook originally published in 1949 is a wide selec- 
tion of case problems based on actual business situations. Recent developments 
in the field have been emphasized, and particular attention has been paid to 
such topics as winning acceptance for job evaluation, detailed techniques of job 
analysis, criteria for selecting the most appropriate evaluation method, and 
the evaluation of executive positions. 


SamueL Gompers: American Statesman. By Florence Calvert Thorne. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1957. 175 pages. $3.75. An analysis of Samuel 
Gompers’ philosophy of unionism by one of his confidential staff assistants. 
The book includes his views on union executives’ responsibility, voluntarism, 
collective bargaining, and jurisdictional disputes as well as on discrimination, 
regimentation, and non-partisan political action. Liberal use is made of quota- 
tions from speeches, articles, and testimony before congressional and govern- 
mental committees. 





PsycHopatuic Perrsonauities. By Harold Palmer. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. 179 pages. $4.75. An account of the main types of mental dis- 
turbances, including schizophrenia and the manic depression psychoses by a 
British psychiatrist. The author discusses, in non-technical terms, the etiology, 
symptoms, prognosis, and treatment of the various disorders with which the 
book is concerned. 


CriticaL Issues 1N Lasor ARBITRATION: Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing, National Academy of Arbitrators. BNA Inc., Washington, D. C., 1957. 211 
pages. $5.50. Included in these proceedings are papers and discussions on four 
areas of current interest: (1) arbitration of discharges; (2) arbitration of incen- 
tive problems; (3) halting the trend toward technicalities in arbitration; and 
(4) the proposed Uniform Arbitration Act. A report on the John Deere-UAW 
Permanent Arbitration System is also presented as the first in a_ projected 
series of studies of umpire systems in mass-production industries. 


ReEsEARCH DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Proceedings of First Con- 
ference. Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1957. 66 pages. $1.00. These proceedings include papers dealing with such 
trends as group creative thinking, employee opinion research in management 
decision-making, and sensitivity training as a tool in developing leaders. Among 
other topics covered are automation’s impact on future personnel policies, 
personnel management under a labor agreement, legal influences on personnel 
management and industrial relations, and changing personnel practices in the 
smaller organization. 





who’s who 


in this issue 


SINCE WE HAVE been forbidden, on pain 
of death, to divulge the identity of the 
author of “Whatever Became of Merit 
Rating” (page 8), beyond the fact that 
he is, to coin a phrase, a leading in- 
dustrial relations executive, this seems 
to be as good a place as any to set 
forth our policy on anonymous contribu- 
tions. 

In general, we are against them. 

Nevertheless, we recognize that an 
author’s position may sometimes make it 
difficult for him to express his personal 
views without their being interpreted as 
the official thinking of the company 
with which he happens to be affiliated. 
In such cases—assuming, of course, that 
the fellow really has something to say 
(which doesn’t necessarily follow)— 
we are prepared to make an exception. 
As in this instance. . 


Though we frequently publish articles 
by two authors, three-handed contribu- 
tions are something of a rarity for us; 
and .it is very seldom indeed that so 
distinguished a trio as the authors of 
“The Labor Contract: Provision and 
Practice” (page 19) appears in our col- 
umns. Milton Derber, who is Profes- 
sor of Labor and Industrial Relations at 
the University of Illinois, has been Co- 
ordinator of Research at the University’s 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions for the past 10 years. He was 
previously Research Director for the 


National War Labor Board. Among his 
recent publications are Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations at the Plant Level under 
Industry-Wide Bargaining and Labor 
in the New Deal, a volume of essays of 
which he was co-editor as well as one 
of the authors. W. E. Chalmers, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of 
Illinois, has taught at several colleges 
and universities, and has also held vari- 
ous appointments in such government 
agencies as the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the National War 
Labor Board, the War Production Board, 
and the Social Security Board. At one 
time an economist with the International 
Labour Office in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Professor Chalmers has written extens- 
ively on various aspects of labor-man- 
agement committees and 
labor-management relations. Our third 
co-author, Ross Stagner, now Chairman 
of the Psychology Department at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, was Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Illinois from 1949 to 1957. He is the 
author of several well-known textbooks 
in psychology, including Psychology of 
Personality and Psychology of Industrial 
Conflict. 


production 


Erwin K. Taylor, whose thought- 
provoking article, “Management Devel- 
opment Begins at Home,” appears on 
page 31, describes himself as a member 
of the “hardheaded” school of industrial 
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psychologists. Trained as a_ research 
worker and experienced in personnel 
work in business and government, he has 
little use for theories that cannot be 
put to the test of reality. Formerly a 
salesman, personnel manager, university 
professor, and research director, Dr. 
Taylor, who holds his Ph.D. from 
Northwestern University, is now presi- 
dent of the Personnel Research and De- 
velopment Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a well-known consulting firm. As 
an avocational interest, he edits our 
distinguished contemporary, Personnel 


Psychology, which he helped found in 
1947, 


A New York attorney specializing in 
labor relations, Woodrow J. Sandler, 
author of “Legitimate Ways to Resist 
a Union Drive” (page 38), was form- 
erly an attorney with the National Labor 
Relations Board. He served for three 
years as a member of the Labor Law 
Committee of the New York City Bar 
Association and is presently a member 
of the Labor Law Committee of the 
New York County Lawyer’s Associa- 
tion. A graduate of Yale University and 
the Columbia Law School, Mr. Sandler 
has published articles in various legal 
journals. 


A noted educator and writer on vari- 
ous aspects of education and training, 
Daniel R. Davies, who contributes 
“Selection and Development of Re- 
search Managers” to this issue (page 
42), is Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. A 
graduate of Harvard, Dr. Davies received 
his master’s degree from Bucknell Uni- 
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versity and his doctorate in education 
from Teachers College. The material 
for his article came largely out of his 
experience in serving as Associate Di- 
rector of the Industrial Research Con- 
ference of the Columbia School of Man- 
agement and Management Engineering. 


Allan F. Larson, co-author with 
George E. Brown, Jr., of “Current 
Trends in Appraisal and Development” 
(page 51), is Principal Job Analyst, De- 
partment of Water & Power, City of 
Los Angeles. For many years he has 
directed the department’s annual salary 
survey of utility and private firms. Mr. 
Larson has also served on the policy 
committee for the Joint Salary Survey 
conducted annually by certain govern- 
mental jurisdictions in Los Angeles 
County. M. Brown who, at the time 
the article was written, held the position 
of Job Analyst in the same organization, 
has for the past 10 years been engaged 
in all phases of wage and salary ad- 
ministration and industrial relations re- 
search, primarily involving positions in 
the engineering and technical fields. A 
graduate of U.C.L.A. in Industrial 
Physics, he is a Councilman and former 
Mayor of his home community of 
Monterey Park, a Los Angeles suburb, 
and active in many community affairs. 
He recently accepted a new position as 
Chapter Representative for the Engineers 
and Architects Association, one of the 
largest unions in the engineering field. 


The authors of “Better Incentives for 
Scientific Personnel” (page 59), George 
A. Peters and Max Lees, are a some- 
what elusive pair with whom corre- 








spondence has proved slightly baffling. 
Mr. Peters, is a consultant in 
Newark, N. J., a reasonably accessible 
place, we have always thought, is also 
currently associated with something 
called the Project on the Study of the 
Aptitudes of High-Level Personnel at 
the University of Southern California. 
It naturally follows that when we write 
him in Newark he is invariably in Los 
Angeles and when we decide to try 
USC direct, lo and behold, he is back 
again in the Garden State. A nice fellow 
for all that, judging from his letters. 
His past experience includes various ap- 
pointments in the federal service, and 
the position of senior psychologist with 
the Alcoholism Study Unit of the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital. As for Mr. 
Lees, he is a graduate of the University 
of Witwatersrand, South Africa, and has 
worked as a mechanical engineer in 
Africa, Europe, and North America. He 
is currently on the staff of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in Hoboken, N. J. 


who 


For some reason or other, a fair 
proportion of this issue of PERsonNEL 
turns out to be the work of rival 
editors in the field. First we have Dr. 
Taylor and now we have Edward N. 
Hay, the presiding genius of Personnel 
Journal, whose article, “Setting Salary 
Standards for Executive Jobs” (page 
63), brings up to date a series on the 
same subject he wrote for us some years 
back. Mr. Hay, who is Chairman of the 
Board of Edward N. Hay & Associates, 
of Philadelphia, has been a pioneer in 
job evaluation methods and in recent 
years has been active in executive devel- 
opment and organization studies. He is 
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the author of a number of widely used 
tests and has written numerous articles 
and books. For 14 years, he was Per- 
sonnel Officer of the First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


_ John L. Reith, Jr., author of “Train- 
ing Engineers on the Job” (page 73), 
joined the Electro-Mechanical Engineer- 
ing department of North American 
Aviation, Inc. in 1950 after graduation 
from Yale University’s School of En- 
gineering with a B.S. degree in In- 
dustrial Administration. During — suc- 
ceeding years, he progressed through 
various supervisory positions in charge 
of customer training, technical training, 
and field service. In May, 1955, he was 
placed in charge of the training depart- 
ment of the corporation’s newly-formed 
Autonetics Division, whose interesting 
engineer training program he describes. 


Hardly in the same journalistic class, 
perhaps, as Dr. Taylor and Mr. Hay, 
but nevertheless an up-and-coming 
member of the same fraternity is Charles 
S. Fernow, whose varied duties as Ad- 
ministrator, Technical Relations, for the 
Arma Division of American Bosch Cor- 
poration include the direction of Arma 
Engineering, an well- 
produced company magazine. Mr. 
Fernow, author of “Personalized Place- 
ment Pays Off in College Recruiting” 
(page 77), is a graduate of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. Before joining 
Arma in 1955, he was Specialist in Or- 
ganization Development at RCA, and 
Personnel Manager of the Engineering 
Department at Minneapolis Honeywell. 
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Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1958 


Now in its twelfth year of publication, AMA’s Directory of local personnel and 
training groups bears witness to the steady expansion of local personnel activities 
in recent years. More than twice as many listings are included in this edition as 
appeared in the first. 


Every effort has been made to bring the listings completely up to date. They 
include the address of each organization or of an officer through whom it may be 
contacted. The frequency of meetings, and any publications issued, have also been 
indicated wherever known. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 
Alabama 


Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, Ernest R. Graham; Vice Presidents, 
Henry W. Aston and Don J. Jones; Secretary, Mary J. Page, Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Protective Life Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; Treasurer, C. C. Munsey. 
Meets monthly. 


Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Management Association, P.O. Box 1885, Phoenix, Ariz. President, 
John Woodford; Vice President, Frank Dunning; Secretary, Ed Shannon; Treasurer, 
R. Marshall Long. Meets monthly. 


Arkansas 


Personne! Association of Arkansas. President, Leslie Grady; Vice President, Frank A. 
Kramer; Secretary-Treasurer, K. Reece Watson, P.O. Box 902, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Sergeant-at -Arms, I. R. Taylor. Meets monthly. 


California 


+Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Betty Morris; Vice President, Mrs. 
Maxine Bishop; Secretary, Miss Sue Heymann, Personnel Assistant, The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 140 New Montgomery Street, Room 815, 
San Francisco 5, Calif.; Treasurer, Frances K. Lewis. Meets monthly. Personnel-t-ties. 

California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Bldg., 2180 
Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. President, Walter B. Siegel; Secretary-Manager, 
Everett Van Every. Meets monthly. Personnel News Bulletin; Industrial Relations 
Letter; Wage & Salary Reporter; Western Personnel Management & Industrial 
Relations Directory; 20 Management Reports (annually). 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Inland Personnel Association. President, C. Croft Wright; Vice President, Phyllis P. 
Staples; Secretary, H. H. Sheldon, Assistant Vice President, Citizens National Bank, 
Riverside, Calif.; Treasurer, R. Glen deYoe. Meets monthly. 


Personnel & Industrial Relations Association. Acting President, Paul G. Kaponya; 
Secretary, Walter E. Miller, Jr., Director, Employee Relations, Don Baxter, Inc., 
1015 Grandview Avenue, Glendale 1, Calif.; Treasurer, Gerald R. Townsend. 
Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 


+Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Mary Jo Elm, c/o Personnel De- 
partment, Bank of America, 650 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, 
Lois Abbott; Recording Secretary, Orpha Lawler; Membership Chairman, Maurine 
Stephens; Publicity Chairman, Greta Wolff. Meets monthly. 


Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, Robert Hainie; Vice President, John 
Pugliesi; Secretary, F. T. Dowd; c/o General Electric Motor Plant, 2155 South First 
Street, San Jose, Calif.; Treasurer, Howard L. Wright. Meets monthly. 


Colorado 


Denver Personnel Club. President, Dean Morrow; Vice President, Chet Clinger; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Roslyn Lustig; Secretary, Mary E. Eves, Personnel Interviewer, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Denver, Colo. Meets monthly. Club Reporter. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Training Council. President, Joseph P. Murcko; Vice President, Norman 
Goodfellow; Secretary, James Powers, c/o Producto Machine Company, 990 Housa- 
tonic Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Sherwood S. Raymond; Vice President, 
Robert M. Engberg; Treasurer, Rudolph A. Meyer; Secretary, Kevin J. Kelley, 
Personnel Manager, B. F. Goodrich Sponge Products Division, Shelton, Conn. 
Meets bi-monthly. 

Eastern Connecticut Personnel Council. President, Paul A. Touchette; Vice President, 
Milton Yoeman; Secretary-Treasurer, Bernard Belisle, C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
Westerly, R. I. Meets monthly. 


Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association. President, William Verespy; Vice Presidents, 
Raymond Fulton and Joseph Olson; Secretary, Dwight C. Hansen, Moore Special 
Tool Co., Inc. 740 Union Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, Harmon Snoke. 
Meets monthly. 

Groton-New London Personnel Group. Secretary, John B. Hogan, Assistant Personnel 
Supervisor, Dow Chemical Company, Allyns Point Division, Gales Ferry, Conn. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Council, Division of the Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County, Inc., 612 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. Executive Committee: Henry 
Wakeman, Whitney Jennison, Charles Baisden, Henry Maikowski, James Malcolm, 
Walter Sonstroem, H. M. Fiske. Meets bi-monthly. 

Northeastern Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Albert N. Surdam; Vice 
President, Robert Ash; Treasurer, Arthur Goven; Statistician, Christian Wexler; 
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Secretary, John H. Quinn, Assistant Personnel Director, Rogers Corporation, Rogers, 
Conn. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 308 Atlantic 
Street, Stamford, Conn. President, John W. Lord; Vice President, William H. Brown; 
Secretary, Dean Brossman; Treasurer, Thomas Burke. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Group, 520 West Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. Chairman, George Drowne; Vice 
Chairman, A. L. Crable; Secretary, Sherwood Prothero. Meets monthly. 


Delaware 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 1112-14 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, James R. Masterson, Jr.; 
Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., 1112-14 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, O. E. Waller; 
Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


Florida 


Human Relations Club of Florida. President, Theo K. Mitchelson, Personnel Manager, 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, P.O. Box 2458, Jacksonville 3, 
Fla.; Vice President, Ray D. Shrigley; Secretary, Francis D. Wheeler; Treasurer, 
Joseph D. Kelly. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Administration Association of Central Florida. President, M. H. Henderson, 
Jr.; Vice President, K. A. Oliven; Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. Van Bockel, Coronet 
Phosphate Company, Box 790, Plant City, Fla. Meets monthly. 


Georgia 


Personnel Club of Atlanta. President, Larry B. Anders; Vice Presidents, R. M. Gibbs 
and John W. Ewing; Secretary, Betty Dailey; Treasurer, Leon S. Socol; Historian, 
Adine Jones; Executive Secretary, Chester C. Smith, Associate General Secretary, 
Atlanta YMCA, 145 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Meets monthly. The Personnel 
Touch. 


Illinois 


Aurora Personnel Association, 111 Downer Place, (Box 228) Aurora, Ill. President, Ken 
Hennig; Vice President, Al Polzien; Treasurer, Adolph Castens; Secretary, Ronald 
Oakman. Meets monthly. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. Chairman, Jack Secord; Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. A. Sproat, 1911 E. Jackson Street, Bloomington, II]. Meets monthly. 

College and University Personnel Association, 809 South Wright Street, Champaign, III. 
Executive Secretary, Donald E. Dickason. 

East Side Industrial Relations Association. President, Earle Layman; Vice President, 
Glenn Stout; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary C. Coughlin, c/o Obear-Nester Glass 
Company, 20th & Broadway, East St. Louis, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Electronic’s Personnel Association. Chairman, Peter J. Salvato; Vice Chairman, Wesley 
Kvisgaard; Secretary, Luther Cree, c/o Motorola, 2710 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Roger Burr. Meets monthly. Hourly Wage, Salary, and Policy Survey. 
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Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 33 South Clark Street, Room 839, Chicago 3, 
Ill. President, Frank H. Cassell; Vice President, Boyd Mulder; Secretary, Ruth 
A. Lipscomb; Treasurer, Glenn W. Ramshaw; Administrative Assistant, Elizabeth 
Turner. : 

Kankakee Personnel Managers Group. General Chairman, Roy Robinson, 329 E. Court 
Street, Kankakee, Ill.; President, Tom Rosco; Treasurer, Leon Blanchette. Meets 
monthly. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club, Peoria Manufacturers’ Association, 3516 N. E. Adams Street, 
Peoria, Ill. President, Harold Hewitt; Secretary, E. D. Stoetzel; Treasurer, John W. 
Bodilly. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Springfield. President, Carl E. Frankenfeld; Vice President, 
Frank M. Regan; Secretary, E. J. Glenwright, Personnel Director, Myers Brothers, 
101 South Fifth Street, Springfield, Ill.; Treasurer, E. N. Gwin. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association, 2549 West 63rd Street, Chicago 29, Ill. President, 
James F. Keely; Vice President, Walter Kleinmann; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen; 
Treasurer, Jane McKinley. Meets monthly. Office and Factory Salaries Survey and 
Wages and Fringe Benefits Survey yearly. 

Rockford Industrial Personnel Club. President, Robert Heinold; Vice President, Thomas 
Chacharon; Secretary-Treasurer, G. Harry Anderson, c/o Hadees Heater Division, 
1911 Harrison Avenue, Rockford, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Society of Personnel Administrators, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. President, 
Jose D. Acosta; Vice Presidents, Eugene Kennedy, Charles Brens, and Theodore 
E. Zigler; Secretary, Marjorie M. Beckwith; Treasurer, Richard M. Van Dyke. 
Meets monthly. The SPA Story. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, 111th Street YMCA, 4 East 111th Street, 
Chicago 28, Ill. President, William Eldredge; Vice President, Joseph Miller; Program 
Chairman, J. Paul Gibbs; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert H. Freitag. Meets monthly. 


Indiana 


+ Association of Personnel Women. President, Janet Ross; Vice President, Grace P. 
Wicklund; Secretary, Elizabeth Taylor, 3940 Ruckle Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Treasurer, Maude E. Crane. Meets monthly. 

Calumet Area Personnel Association, Box 718, East Chicago, Ind. President, J. K. 
Paul; Vice President, M. G. Kruglinski; Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Denham. 
Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust Street, Evansville 8, Ind. President, Paul 
Grehl; Vice President, Robert Tapp; Secretary-Treasurer, Norman L. Kniese. 
Meets monthly. 

Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, John Gantz; Vice President, Joseph 
Mooney; Secretary, George Burgess, Consolidated Industries, Lafayette, Ind. Meets 
monthly. : 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, T. B. Bloom; Vice Presidents, Ray G. Wood 
and Charles E. Slater; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Director, Placement 
Service for Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 


Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Fort Wayne, Indiana. President, 
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Virgil L. Asher; Vice Presidents, Allen C. Lord and Revere F. Reese, Jr; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert L. Eastman, Assistant Personnel Director, Tokheim 
Corporation, 1602 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Martin Schroeder; Vice President, George 
Coleman; Secretary-Treasurer, Birdice Norris, 13 South Fourth Street, Richmond, 
Ind. Meets monthly. 


lowa 


Personnel Managers Committee of the Manufacturers Bureau of the Cedar Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Charles Dunham, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Vice-Chairman, Russell Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane 
Zuidema. Meets bi-weekly. 


Kentucky 


Louisville Personnel Association. President, H. P. McMath; Vice President, W. O. 
Akin; Secretary, John H. Nickell, International Harvester Company, P.O. Box 179, 
Louisville, Ky.; Treasurer, M. L. Smith. Meets monthly. 

Paducah Area Industrial Relations Club. President, James L. Jennings; Vice President, 
R. Pat Patrick; Secretary-Treasurer, Ben O. Barr, International Shoe Company, 
Paducah, Ky. Meets monthly. 


Maine 


Associated Industries of Maine Personnel Association, 154 State Street, Augusta, Maine. 
President, C. A. Strandboe; Treasurer, Laura Nawfel; Secretary, B. Morton Havey. 
Meets bi-monthly. 


Maryland 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, Joseph G. Weisinger; 
Vice Presidents, Roslyn A. Bergquist, Charles E. Crowley, Jonathan F. McCray; 
Secretary, Albert E. Makoski, Esso Standard Oil Company, Baltimore Refinery, 
P.O. Box 5197 Highlandtown Station, Baltimore 24, Md.; Treasurer, Francis E. 
King. Meets monthly. 


Massachusetts 


Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. President, J. Wade Miller; Vice President, Robert B. 
Lundblad; Executive Secretary, David K. Farnsworth. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Mrs. Norma L. Campbell; Vice 
President, Mrs. Ruth R. Beauregard; Secretary, Mrs. Betheo C. Pratt, The Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company, 77 Franklin Street, Boston 12, Mass.; Treasurer 
Elfreda Keyzer. Meets monthly. 


> 


Michigan 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, Thomas Adrianson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles Jarchow, Manager, Benefits & Insurance, Post Division, General Foods 
Corp., 275 Cliff Street, Battle Creek, Mich. Meets bi-monthly. 
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Detroit Personnel Management Association, 3845 West Eight Mile Road, Detroit 21, 
Mich. President, A. S. Voorhees; Vice President, Preston Amerman; Secretary, 
Kenneth Porter; Treasurer, Howard Bovee. Meets monthly. 

Employers’ Association Industrial Relations Group, 1004 Michigan National Bank 
Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. Chairman, James Muir; Vice Chairman, Don 
Clark; Secretary, Stanley Benford. Meets monthly. 

Greater Muskegon Personnel Administrators Group. President, Harold G. Workman; 
Vice President, Dan Ryan; Secretary, Bob Sumners, Ass’t. Section Manager, 
Muskegon Manufacturers Association, Muskegon, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Kalamazoo Personnel Association. President, Melvin J. Tessin; Vice President, James 
Marshall; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Boyd, Industrial State Bank, 151 East 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Mich. Meets bi-weekly. 

Northeast Personnel Group. N. Ziegler, Industrial Relations Director, Woodall In- 
dustries Inc., 7565 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets informally bi- 
weekly. 

Personnel Improvement Club. President, John P. Campbell, Acme Industries, Inc., 
600 N. Mechanic Street, Jackson, Mich.; Vice President, William A. Kuehn; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert R. Boyle. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Detroit. President, Eleanor Edwards; Vice President, Mrs. 
Florence V. Weeman; Secretary, Romona M. Paschack, c/o General Motors Styling, 
P.O. Box 86, North End Station, Detroit 2, Mich.; Treasurer, Dorothy C. Hope. 
Meets monthly. 

Southwestern Michigan Personnel Round Table Club. President, James Jessup; Vice 
President, John Gieszer; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter Gerbel, Producers Creamery, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Meets monthly. 


Minnesota 


Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, John K. Ewing; Vice President, 
Richard W. Lamberton; Secretary, Virginia L. Vest, c/o Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, 620 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minn.; Treasurer, 
Sug A. Larson. Meets monthly. 


Mississippi 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, A. L. Benton, Jr.; Vice President, 
H. F. Tweedy; Secretary-Treasurer, P. A. Vianey, c/o General Electric Company, 
P.O. Box 8457, Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


Missouri 


Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis. President, C. P. Hoevel; Vice Presidents, 
J. P. Crane and W. R. Klostermeier; Treasurer, J. H. Harwood; Secretary, T. I. B. 
Gray, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Research Forum, Inc. of Kansas City. President, E. O. Hammond; Vice 
President, Earl L. Dresker; Secretary, Norris E. Holstrom, Personnel & Pur- 
chasing, Tension Envelope Corp., 19th & Campbell, Kansas City, Mo.; Treasurer, 
Kenneth E. Stevens. Meets bi-monthly. 
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+ Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Nella Heuer; Vice President, 
Nancy McDaniel; Treasurer, Loretta Darigo; Recording Secretary, Bettie Mc- 
Quade; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Maxine Lalor, Women’s Supervisor, The 
Dow Chemical Company, 10 South Brentwood Blvd., Clayton 5, Mo. Meets 
monthly. 


New Hampshire 

Manchester Personnel Club, c/o Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 57 Market Street, 
Manchester, N. H. President, Wilbur H. Haupt; Vice President, Richard G. Horle; 
Secretary, Donald H. Johnson; Treasurer, Arthur J. Hartnett. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey 

Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton, N. J. President, 
Harry Weizer; Vice Presidents, John Bachalis and William V. Kelly; Secretary, 
Ferguson H. Reeves; Treasurer, Clement C. Marino. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Managers Association. President, Marty Rosenberg; Vice 
President, John Kelly; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Merz, c/o Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., 1500 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, 
Passaic, N. J. Chairman, Bernard G. Seiferling; Managing Director, Bernard J. 
Borreman. Meets monthly.- 


New York 


Brooklyn Management Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. President, J. D. Risinger; Vice President, Cyril F. 
Trinneer; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 74 Chapel Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. President, William G. Edmiston; Vice President, W. L. Shimer; 
Executive Secretary, Kenneth M. Burch; Treasurer, Arthur L. Quinn. Meets 
monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Manager’s Association. President, Henry A. Ford; 
Vice Presidents, Herbert C. Howe and Donald T. McCully; Secretary, Daniel 
J. Carroll, Employment Supervisor, Light Military Electronic Equipment De- 
partment, General Electric Company, French Road, Utica, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Thomas R. Dockrell. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo, 315 Babcock Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
President, Thomas C. Felton; Vice Presidents, Kenneth M. Kinsey and Thomas 
F. Nolan; Secretary, Robert C. Gray; Treasurer, Donald E. Taylor. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Council. Chairman, Harold B. Ford; Vice Chairman, John D. 
Fermoile;. Secretary, Charles B. Read, Industrial Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 18 West Falls Street, Niagara Falls, New York; Treasurer, J. E. Fuller. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Chairman, H. Edwin Dudley; Vice Chairmen, Charles Leckner 
and David Postles; Manager, Russell C. McCarthy. Meets weekly. 
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Industrial Relations Workshop, Management Institute, Division of General Education, 
New York University. Chairman, Thomas Mannion; Vice Chairman, Jules Jacobs; 
Executive Secretary, Beverly V. Clark, 400 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 


International Association of Personnel Women. President, Mildred Siegel; Vice Presi- 
dents, Doris Price and Alice M. Rice, Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Hulda G. Lawrence; Recording Secretary, 
Priscilla Stratton; Treasurer, Lillian Scott. Meets semi-annually. 


(Local women’s personnel groups affiliated with the Association are indicated in this 
Directory by the symbol +) 


Ithaca Personnel Association. President, James V. Davis; Vice President, Alpheus 
Smith; Secretary, Joseph F. Augustine, Assistant Division Personnel Director, 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y.; Treasurer, Elmer 
Blomgren. Meets monthly. 


Long Island Personnel Club. President, E. M. deBaun, Jr.; Treasurer, Herbert J. 
Reis; Recording Secretary, Esther Fingerhut; Corresponding Secretary, Vivienne 
Pidgeon, Bulova Watch Company, Bulova Park, Flushing 70, N. Y. Meets monthly. 


Management Development Study Group, Metropolitan Chapter. President, F. H. 
Beardsley; Vice Presidents, L. R. Mobley and R. C. MacTavish; Secretary, L. O. 
Olsen, Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y.: Treasurer, W. W. Winter. Meets monthly. 


Municipal Personnel Society, Room 1301, 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. President, 
Meyer M. Kailo; Vice President, Martin B. Dworkis; Secretary-Treasurer, Minnie 
Mark. Meets bi-monthly. Municipal Personnel Society Journal. 


New York Personnel Management Association. President, Robert M. Crooks; Vice 
Presidents, Franklin H. Beardsley and Edward J. Palkot; Secretary, Jessie L. 
Morrow, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y.; Treasurer, Bernard H. Kinzer. Meets monthly. The NYPMA 
Bulletin. 


Personnel Administrators. President, Caroline E. Foley; Vice President, William C. W. 
James; Secretary-Treasurer, Morton C. Stevenson, Jr.; Public Relations, Matthew B. 
Caffrey, Personnel Department, Combustion Engineering, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


+ Personnel Club of New York, 420 Lexington Avenue, Room 1634, New York 17, 
N. Y. President, Helen Richwine; Vice Presidents, Barbara Sincerbeaux and 
Elizabeth Newland; Treasurer, Genevieve O’Connell; Secretary, Parnel Bray; 
Assistant Secretary, Neenah Stamberg. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, Joseph F. Coyle; Vice 
President, Rene Ehlinger; Secretary, Jack B. Riemer, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Fairchild Controls, 225 Park Avenue, Hicksville, N. Y.; Treasurer, Peter J. 
Andresakis. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Council, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 351 South Warren Street, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. President, S. J. Ciciarelli; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Ruck. 
Meets monthly. 
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Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, Y.M.C.A., 185 Washington Street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. President, Albert Torino; Vice Presidents, Paul Roubie and Walter 
Cook; Secretary-Treasurer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. News Bulletin. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, Herbert T. Creedon; Vice 
President, Wm. F. Lapchick; Secretary, Bryan J. MacDonald; 49 Lincoln Avenue, 
Ossining, N. Y.; Treasurer, Wm. L. Carroll. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

White Plains Personnel Council, Civic and Business Federation, White Plains Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., 193 Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. Chairman, Lawrence 
Dubak; Managing Director, John C. Bailey. Meets monthly. Annual salary and 
fringe benefits surveys. 


North Carolina 


Charlotte Personnel Directors’ Association. President, Noel E. Williams; Vice President, 
D. H. Earp; Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth Austin, Director of Personnel, Duke 
Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Gaston Personnel Association. President, Robert H. Smith, c/o Wix Corporation, 
Box 471, Gastonia, N. C.; Vice President, Robert Lowe; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lew Heavener. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, Van P. McClellan; Vice 
President, Guy B. Phillips, Jr.; Secretary, Kathleen Soles, City of Greensboro, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Treasurer, Reid N. Wright. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, N. C. President, 
J. D. Baldridge; Vice President, Allen E. Stanley; Secretary-Treasurer, M. A. 
Temple. Meets monthly. 


Ohio 


Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, Earl H. Sahfer; Vice President, Donald 
L. Mock; Secretary, Warren Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, 525 Cleveland 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, James Jesson. Meets monthly. 

Cincinnati Personnel Association, 2495 Langdon Farm Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
President, David Dupee; Vice President, Joseph E. Bell; Secretary, Wm. J. 
Murphy; Treasurer, N. Thomas Preston; Executive Secretary, Burnett Reed. 
Meets monthly. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, Dana N. Burdette; Vice President, Richard C. Hoff; Secretary, Leo J. 
Tasse; Treasurer, Theodore R. Vukin. Meets monthly. Strictly Personnel. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. President, Thomas G. Shirreffs; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch. Meets 
monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 404 Lorain County Bank Building, 
Elyria, Ohio. Chairman, W. J. Henry; Vice Chairman, R. B. Gilmore; Executive 
Secretary, Coleman S. Christian. Meets bi-monthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, Fred Lange; Vice President, C. R. 
Newbold; Secretary, Walter Sikes, Morris Bean & Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Harold Gross. Meets monthly. 
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Personnel Division, Alliance Chamber of Commerce, 207 First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. President, Dale White; Vice President, Ralph Reeder; Secretary 
Treasurer, Glen W. Allen. Meets monthly. 

+ Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Marie Linn; Vice President, Margaret 
Callow; Secretary, Mrs. Ann S. Hays, Thompson Products, Inc., 6410 Cedar 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio; Treasurer, Ruth Lloyd. Meets monthly. 

Stark County Personnel Association, 229 Wells Avenue, N. W., Canton 2, Ohio. President, 
Walter O. Nicolet; Vice President, Blair C. Woodside; Secretary, A. C. Hutchison; 
Treasurer, John F. Markel; Executive Assistant, N. P. Faulkner. Meets monthly. 

+ Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Ann Reeling; Vice President 
Mrs. Betty Lancaster; Secretary, Betty Oenbrink, Personnel Manager, Rollman’s 
Swifton, 100 Swifton Center, Cincinnati 37, Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. Myra Thielen. 
Meets monthly. 


Pennsylvania 


Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, William W. E. Ash, Jr.; 
Vice President, Donald M. Hoffman; Secretary, Lucien E. Dick, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Paoli, Penna.; Treasurer, Ben A. Valocchi. Meets monthly. 

Management-Personnel Group, Manufacturers Association of Berks County, 121 N. 8th 
Street, Reading, Penna. Chairman, Frank R. Schearer; Vice Chairman, Arthur E. 
Krummenoehl; Secretary, W. William Carson, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Gordon Ferrell; Vice 
President, John M. Scarlett; Secretary, Francis S. Becker c/o Pennsylvania Electric 
Company, Erie, Penna.; Treasurer, Eli Adams. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Club of Lancaster Manufacturing Association. President, A. S. Weaver; 
Vice President, W. J. McCulley; Secretary, Frank Burgess, Easthome Furniture 
Industries, Inc., Bridgeport, Eden Road, Lancaster, Penna.; Treasurer, Cecil Arrow- 
smith. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association of North Philadelphia. President, Harry Vila; 
Vice President, Jordan Lawrence; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Cargo, 5500 Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia 20, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, George J. Trakas; Vice-Chairman, 
Charles F. Ruff; Executive Secretary, Miss A. M. Saller, Staff Assistant, Third 
U.S. Civil Service Regional Office, 705 U.S. Customhouse, 2nd and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 520 Park Building, 355 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. President, John E. Groves; Vice Presidents, Richard P. Brown and Eugene 
F. Foubert; Secretary, W. T. Donovan; Treasurer, Robert A. Button. Meets monthly. 
Directory; Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club, YMCA, York, Penna. President, Carl K. Kauffman; Vice President, 
Van W. Joslin; Executive Secretary, David F. Dean. Meets monthly. 


Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Clifford Manns; Vice President, Edward 
Smith, Jr.; Secretary, Clark Kessler, Merck & Co., Danville, Penna.; Treasurer, 
Robert Hendershot. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Tristate Industrial Association, Inc., 1713 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. Secretary-Manager, Kenneth R. Query. 

+ Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Terry M. Klosterman, Ass’t. 
Personnel Manager, Allstate Insurance Co., 35 South 9th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Penna.; Vice President, Mary H. McCaulley; Secretaries, Nancy E. Smedley and 
Virginia A. Herwegh; Treasurer, M. Dorothy MacPherson. Meets monthly. W.P.G. 
News. 


Rhode Island 


Personnel Executives’ Club of the Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 1337, Providence 1, R. I. President, Robert A. Peirce; Vice President, A. All- 
ston Clarke; Treasurer, Albert F. Newman; Secretary, Hebert L. Bailey. Meets 
monthly. 


South Carolina 


Anderson Personnel Club. President, W. T. Plant; Vice President, G. Alex Gettys; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. N. Hunnicutt, Personnel & Office Manager, Exceisior Mill, 
Clemson, S. C. Meets monthly. 

Columbia Personnel Club. President, W. H. Kingman; Vice Presidents, Odell Bozardt 
and Harold Bryant; Secretary, Fred H. Boyd, V.A. Regional Office, 1801 Assembly 
Street, Columbia, S. C.; Treasurer, John Stewart. Meets monthly. 


Tennessee 
Bristol Personnel Associates. President, Carl R. Moore; Vice President, H. M. Barnett, 


Jr.; Secretary, George W. Strom, Assistant Branch Office Manager, The American 
Thread Company, Bristol, Tenn. Meets bi-weekly. 


Texas 

Big Spring Personnel and. Management Association, Big Spring, Tex. President, Clifford 
W. Fisher; Vice President, William B. Crooked; Secretary-Treasurer; Bernard M. 
Keese. Meets monthly. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, John R. Byrne; Vice Presidents, Harold Chap- 
man, Charles Berry, Robert Taylor and Jo Fischer; Secretary-Treasurer, Helena 
K. Robb; Station A, Box 4185, Dallas 8, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Personnel and Management Association. President, Z. J. Ambrose, P.O. Box 
970, Fort Worth, Texas; Vice Presidents, Robert A. Kinlough and John P. Cooley; 
Secretary, Mrs. Lilla Boogher; Treasurer, Ralph R. Upchurch, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Houston Personnel Association. President, Boyd Nash; Vice President, Ed McCleskey; 
Secretary, Kathleen Gammill, Houston Natural Gas Corporation, P.O. Box 1188, 
Houston, Texas; Treasurer, Harry A. Dufresne. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, Charles E. Trolinger; Vice President, Carl 
M. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles V. Mercer, Pioneer Natural Gas Company, 
Box 511, Amarillo, Texas. Meets monthly. 

San Antonio Chapter (Society for Personnel Administration). President, H. B. Dolph; 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Vice President, W. B. Aird; Secretary-Treasurer, Myron D. Hanson, 403 Madison, 
San Antonio, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Waco Personnel and Management Association. President, Donald E. Casey; Vice Presi- 
dents, Walter C. Miller and Arch W. Hunt; Secretary, Joe L. Scudder, Comptroller, 
Citizens National Bank, P.O. Box 829, Waco, Texas; Treasurer, Ed Newman. Meets 
monthly. Notes From the President's Pad. 


Virginia 


Personnel Association of Roanoke. President, M. D. McKee, Jr.; Vice President, H. W. 
Burnette; Secretary, Virginia E. Alston, c/o Allstate Insurance Co., Roanoke, Va.; 
Treasurer, Evelyn Stott. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Industrial Personnel Club. President, T. B. Robinson; Vice President, R. C. 
Edmunds; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Pritchard, c/o Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seventh & Stockton Streets, Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel and Guidance Association. President, Stephen D. Coine; Vice 
President, Dallas H. Smith; Secretary, Elizabeth S. Rawls, Personnel Director, 
Everett Waddey Co., 1105 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Elmore W. 
Davis. Meets monthly. 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association, 8711 N. E. 4th Place, Bellevue, 
Wash. President, W. J. Williams; Vice Presidents, George A. Parkinson, Oakes K. 
Ames, Everett H. Jolly, Donald L. Osborne, C. Jay Cox, John S. Beard, Bill Shannon, 
Fred W. Campbell, Richard E. S. Adams, Saville T. Ford, Andre A. Boucher, S. T. 
FitzPatrick; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl P. Johnson. Meets semi-annually. Personnel 
Panorama. 


Chapters: 


Salem Chapter, Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, C. 
Jay Cox; Vice President, Barney Carroll; Secretary, Caroline Griesel, Personnel 
Technician, State Civil Service Commission, 2265 “B” Street, N.E., Salem, Ore.; 
Treasurer, Terese Hanks. Meets monthly. Personnel Panorama. 

Seattle Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
John S. Beard; Vice Presidents, Dudley Wilkinson and Merrill Street; Secretary, 
Clare Roland, Star Machinery Company, 241 Lander Street, Seattle 4, Wash.; 
Treasurer, Marjorie Hannum. Meets monthly. 

Spokane Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Fred W. Campbell; Vice Presidents, Robert C. Friede and Myron L. Weidman; 
Secretary, Jean E. Dippel, Sears, Roebuck & Co., West 906 Main Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash.; Treasurer, Erwin Davis. Meets bi-weekly. 

Tacoma Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Dick Adams; Vice Presidents, Quentin Schmitt and Robert Myers; Secretary, 
Hazel G. Kelly, 131 Perkins Building, Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, June Young. 
Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Chapter, Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, 
A. A. Boucher; Vice Presidents, D. Lloyd and Bob Lamb; Secretary, M. V. Fennell, 
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Employee Selection Officer, Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., Vancouver Airport, 
B. C.; Treasurer, J. R. Lansdell. Meets monthly. 


Washington, D. C. 


Training Officers Conference. Chairman, John P. Eberle; Vice Chairman, Dr. Karl E. 
Stromsem; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl E. Auvil, 1113 Nicholson Road, Falls Church, 
Va. Meets monthly. 

Washington Personnel Association. President, Nancy E. Corkum; Vice Presidents, 
James B. Mahon, Donald W. Mowbray, and Calvert C. Hines; Treasurer, Bernard 
M. Grant; Secretary, Mrs. Norberta H. Edgerton, National Radio Institute, 3939 
Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington 16, D. C. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, Jerome J. Captaine; Vice President, Scott 
Brammer; Secretary, Edward V. Krueger, Wisconsin Michigan Power Company, 
807 South Oneida Street, Appleton, Wisc.; Treasurer, Al Funk. Meets monthly. 

Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, E. R. McGinnis; Vice President, Kenneth 
J. Pattow; Secretary-Treasurer, Esther Greenaway, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, 
Wisc. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, R. P. Schroeder; Vice Presi- 
dent, Kent Quantius; Secretary, E. J. Schroedter, Universal-Rundle Corp., 3305 W. 
Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee 15, Wisc.; Treasurer, C. Seybold. Meets monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, Frank Wilton; Vice President, Jack Bylow; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jim Dickson, Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisc. Meets 
monthly. 


Canada 


Montreal Personnel Association, P.O. Box 595, Station B, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
President, K. V. Keirstead; Vice President, C. H. Laberge; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. M. Stockdale. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, K. A. Tanswell; Vice President, 
C. Tyson; Treasurer, Ella Grinke; Secretary, E. G. Metcalfe, c/o Western Grocers 
Limited, 289 King Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. Meets monthly. Per- 
sonellities. 

Personnel Association of London and District. President, H. Monck; Vice President, 
F. W. Hannah; Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Ryan, Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 134 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. President, J. V. Cuff; Vice Presidents, W. H. Oliver and J. H. Perry; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. M. Howard; Secretary-Manager, O. A. Petersen. Meets monthly. 

t+ Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, F. E. Eastman; Vice Chairman, 
M. McLaggan; Secretary, J. Walker, Canadian International Paper Company, 
Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec; Treasurer, C. Scofield. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 
5, Wisc. President, A. A. Daly; Secretary-Treasurer, A. L. Franzolino. 
Meets yearly. Journal of ASTD, Conference Proceedings. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapers of the 
Soctety: 


Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD. President, Russell H. Adams; Vice Presidents, Vernon 
Sheblak and Laurie W. Larsen; Secretary-Treasurer, Leo C. Martin; Associate 
Secretary, J. L. Reith, Jr., Training Manager, Autonetics Division, North American 
Aviation, Inc., 9150 East Imperial Highway, Downey, Cal. Meets: monthly. 4STD 
Newsletter. 

Northern California Chapter, ASTD. President, Jack W. Sindall; Vice Presidents, Elmo 
Cornelison and Ralph E. Boynton; Treasurer, Philip P. Miller; Secretary, Mrs. 

. Maxine H. Bishop, Director of Personnel, Mount Zion Hospital, 1600 Divisadero 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, Ronald H. Nall; Vice President, Neal Eskew; 
Secretary, Rudy Linden, Room #405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif.; Treasurer, 
Robert Bouton. Meets monthly. 

Sierra Chapter, ASTD. President, D. D. Lucas, Training Unit Supervisor, Lockheed Air- 
craft Service, Ontario, Calif.; Vice President, John Heit; Secretary, Dave Corlett; 
Treasurer, Jim Stamm. Meets monthly. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, J. M. Miller, Vice President & Secretary, 
J. Hacking, B. C. Electric Co., Ltd., 970 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B. C.; Treasurer, 
Yvonne Lewis. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association, P.O. Box 823, Montreal, P. Q. President, 
Gordon M. Chaplin; Vice Presidents, Frank Quinn and E. M. Greaves; Secretary, 
Robert D. Shepard; Treasurer, G. U. Maurice. Meets monthly. The Trainer. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, Glenna Woods; Vice President, 
H. A. King; Secretary, W. P. Albright, Personnel Supervisor, Studebaker-Packard, 
P.O. Box 150, Hamilton, Ontario; Treasurer, H. R. Malmquist. Meets monthly. 

Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, F. J. McGurkin; Secretary, 
R. Swenson, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; Treasurer, 
J. Sloane; Program Chairman, R. Peterson; Membership Chairman, J. Murdock. 
Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, Horace W. Schneider; Vice Presidents, Char- 
lotte P. Chagnon and John V. Fratus, Jr.; Secretary, Kingsley B. Carpenter, Super- 
visor Technical Training, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford 8, Conn.; Treas- 
urer, Carl W. Drescher. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD. President, James B. Mathis; Vice President, James E. 
Gilbert; Secretary, Mrs. E. Andrea Engel, Training Director, Davison-Paxon Company, 
180 Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Meets monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors’ Association. President, William E. Bright, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Gordon S. Sargent; Secretary, Harold I. Pratt, American Steel Foundries, 
Hammond Division, Hammond, Ind.; Treasurer, William Welp. Meets monthly. 
Bulletin. 


Indiana Chapter, ASTD. President, James R. Wheeler; Vice Presidents, Ernest R. Thiel 
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and Clifford V. Coplen; Secretary, M. R. Heninger, State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 613 North Capitol Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Meets monthly. Hoo-Z-Yer Trainer. 


lowa Chapter, ASTD. President, John T. Doyle; Vice Presidents, Burton H. Watkins 
and Richard R. Letsch; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, 110 Marston Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Meets semi-annually. News Letter. 

Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Siegfried H. Ries; Vice President, Chilton Cas- 
tle; Secretary, Paul S. Craige, 4425 Shelbyville Road, Louisville, Ky.; Treasurer, 
Michael Kurzewdoerfer. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 


Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, R. H. Metternich; Vice President, H. T. Nicolle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. B. Seal, Delta Tank Manufacturing Company, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1469, Baton Rouge, La. Meets monthly. 


Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, Francis Disney; Vice President, 
George A. Foy; Secretary, James O. Proctor, Department of Education, 3 E. 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18, Md.; Treasurer, Alex Dahl. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, Ronald R. Pariseau; Vice President, Wallace 
G. Strathern; Secretary, Malcolm V. Smith, New England Life Insurance Company, 
501 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Meets monthly. 


Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Thomas W. Richard; Vice President, Ed- 
win B. Wenzel; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold N. Pitt, Supervisor, Personnel Research 
and Training, The Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. Meets monthly. 


Michigan Training Council, c/o Metropolitan Industrial Department, Detroit YMCA, 
2020 Witherell, Detroit 26, Mich. President, Carl H. Alldread; Vice Presidents, 
Clair Miller and Kathleen B. Stebbins; Financial and Recording Secretary, Mardell 
M. DeCarlo; Treasurer, Alphonse A. Dobbs; Executive Secretary, Hugh St. L. 
Booth. Meets monthly. Michigan Training Council Newsletter. 


St. Louis Chapter, ASTD. President, Earl F. Voelz; Vice President, L. A. West; Secre- 
tary, Joe R. Ledbetter, Brown Shoe Company, 8300 Maryland Avenue, St. Louis 24, 
Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth J. Mills. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey Chapter, ASTD. President, Frank A. Debernardis; Vice Presidents, Priscilla 
B. Ransohoff and Laurence F. Farrell; Secretary, James S. Winston, Industrial 
Relations Department, Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., Spotswood, N. J. Treasurer, Alex- 
ander Mark. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Industrial Training Council of New York. President, Theodore F. Marble; Vice Presi- 
dents, Gordon S. Watts and Richard W. Habersat; Secretary-Treasurer, Nelson J. 
Murbach, State Education Department, 23 South Pearl Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
Meets four times a year. Newsletter. 


New York Metropolitan Chapter, ASTD, 19 West 44th Street, Room 1018, New York 36, 
N. Y. President, Otis D. Brown; Vice Presidents, William S. Walker and Charles D. 
Campbell; Secretary, Genevieve S. Duffy; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser. 
Meets monthly. Journal. 


Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, Armand de Cesare; Vice President, Richard 
Birk; Treasurer, H. Palmer Johnson; Secretary, Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, Director of 
Creative Education, The University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York. Meets 
monthly. 


North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD. Vice President, Sidney F. Marsh; Secretary- 
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Treasurer, Albert Folden, Training Director, Johnson Carper Furniture Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. Meets semi-annually. 


Greater Cleveland Chapter, ASTD, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, Charles L. Scott; Vice Presi- 
dent, Burdette Barth; Secretary, David N. Campbell; Treasurer, Louise E. Bar- 
thold. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 


Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD, Chamber of Commerce Building, 70 Fourth Street, 
N. W., Barberton, Ohio. President, W. R. Bryan; Secretary, Helen Sammy. Meets 
monthly. 


Western Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, W. L. Patty; Vice President, C. Bielstein; 
Secretary, D. R. Miller, Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio; Treasurer, M. Cer- 
mely. Meets monthly. 


Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Elbert E. Boice, Training Director, Jantzen Inc., P.O. 
Box 3300, Portland 8, Ore.; Vice President, Lee N. Rudin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harry O. Flanagan. Meets monthly. 


Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, Lester W. Noel; Vice President, Lester 
W. Hobaugh; Secretary and Treasurer, Van W. Joslin, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, York, Penna. Meets bi-monthly. 


Philadelphia Chapter, ASTD. President, Guy Ford; Vice President, Welland Welsch; 
Secretary, A. Winfield Etter, Training Supervisor, Burroughs Research Center, 
Paoli, Penna.; Treasurer, William Quirk. Meets monthly. The Journal; Memo. 


Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, James W. Johnson; Vice President, Duane C. 
Shaw; Secretary, L. Lawrence Schultz, Personnel Manager, Levinson Steel Com- 
pany, South 20th & Wharton Streets, Pittsburgh 3, Penna.; Treasurer, R. Ward 
Gittings. Meets monthly. Training Memo. 


Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, S. C. Thomas; Vice President, John 
Stearns; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker, Box 1462, Clemson, S. C. Meets semi- 
annually. 

East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, Harold W. Sherrod, Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company, Oak Ridge Gaseous Diffusion Plant, P.O. Box P, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Vice Presidents, Sam J. McDonald and Roger W. Barrigar; Treasurer, Dr. Gerald 
H. Whitlock. Meets monthly. 


Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD. President, John N. Watson; Vice President, Charles E. 
Smith; Secretary, Sue Douglas, Rutherford Metropolitan Business School, 1003 
Throckmorton Street, Fort Worth, Texas; Treasurer, Mack N. Burke. Meets 
monthly. 


South Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Jack Conrads; Secretary, Douglas T. Dufner, 
411 Hillwood Dr., San Antonio, Tex.; Treasurer, Oris H. Koch, 209 Dalehurst, San 
Antonio, Tex. Meets monthly. 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, John McMillan; Vice President, Albert G. 
Kindel; Secretary, John E. Watson, P.O. Box 2511, Houston 1, Tex.; Treasurer, 
Frank Donalson. Meets monthly. The Society News. 

Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Howard B. Gundersen; Vice President, Arnold Payne; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene R. Peterson, 7621 S. 13th E., Sandy, Utah. Meets 
monthly. Utah Chapter News. 


Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, William C. Wymer; Vice President, 
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Daniel J. Sullivan; Secretary, Thomas E. Delaney, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, 
Bremerton, Wash.; Treasurer, Franklin A. Mahon. Meets monthly. 

Wisconsin Chapter, ASTD. President, William H. Fagerstrom; Vice President, Meryl D. 
Doyle; Secretary, Anthony J. Koenings, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 1525 Howe 
Street, Racine, Wisc.; Treasurer, Norman C. Olson. meets monthly. W.T.D.A. 
Newsletter. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, Aubrey N. Price; Vice President, Mildred Davis; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Stanley F. Bento, Castle & Cooke Terminals, Ltd., P.O. Box 
2990, Honolulu, T.H. Meets monthly. 


A Survey of Employee Health Programs 


Companies judge the effectiveness of health programs in terms of meeting employees’ 
needs as well as from the standpoint of dollars and cents according to a University 
of Michigan study conducted for the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Programs are not viewed simply as a means of treating or reducing on-the-job 
accidents. Nearly 90 per cent of the managers polled said they felt some responsibil- 
ity for their employees’ general health, off the job as well as on. 

About three-fifths of the companies studied had no regular doctor or nurse; 
two-fifths did not have even regular first aid. About one in five companies had 
either a doctor or a nurse on a part or full-time basis, while the remaining fifth had 
both a doctor and nurse. The proportion with health programs rose steadily with 
the size of the firms. 

The study found management had “a much greater commitment to preventive 
health” when regular medical personnel was employed, and that the presence of 
both a doctor and a nurse meant a higher level of “preventive activity.” 

Salaries of doctors and nurses rarely exceeded one-half of one per cent of payroll 
in the companies surveyed. Employers in machinery manufacturing and general 
merchandise retailing saved enough in reduced workmen’s compensation premiums 
to pay the salaries of the doctor and nurse, in addition to other savings in reduced 
absenteeism, reduced health insurance costs, and greater employee efficiency. 

While more than 90 per cent of firms with health programs felt they were ef- 
fective, more than half said they would be willing to improve their programs. 
Areas of improvement frequently cited were periodic physical examinations, provision 
of other health services, and addition of medical personnel, while there was little 
mention of treating injuries or controlling hazards. Apparently companies with 
programs felt they have solved these problems and are free to turn to more pre- 
ventive health measures. 

In firms without health programs the study found that managers thought of 
services in terms of merely treating injuries. Failure to adopt a health service was 


attributed to “lack of information about costs and values,” rather than to “definite 
resistance to the idea.” 








Two AMA training films 


—an effective management tool 


A FILM can do the work of many words in the training of plant workers, 
supervisors, and other managerial personnel. Two 16mm films which may 
be rented or purchased from AMA have proved to be useful management 
tools for hundreds of companies. If your company has not yet seen or used 
these films, we suggest that you consider them in planning your future 
training programs. 


ARBITRATION 


An Actual Hearing of a Labor Management 
Dispute 


This is an authentic filming of a real arbitration 
case. It gives valuable insight into the presenta- 
tion of both the union’s and management’s cases 
before an American Arbitration Association im- 
partial chairman. The film can be used as a 
training tool to show the preparation necessary 
for either side to prove its points at an arbitra- 
tion hearing—demonstrating both strong and 
weak points of both sides. 


YOU ARE THERE AT THE BAR- 
GAINING TABLE 


Collective Bargaining in Action 


This 50-minute sound film presents an actual 
collective bargaining session between the Rogers 
Corporation and the AFL International Brother- 
hood of Paper Workers. An authentic presenta- 
tion of a real session, the film can serve as an 
introduction to newcomers to the field of collec- 
tive bargaining and give plant workers some idea 
of the give and take of collective bargaining. 


Both films are accompanied by Conference Kits to aid in their presenta- 
tion. For further details, prices,.and rental fees write: Visual Education, 
Dept. M, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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